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DOUBTLESS YOU’VE WONDERED—Iiknowing as 
you do, how absolutely dependable are Reo cars— 
how free from troubles and how low in upkeep cost: 


YOU’VE WONDERED wherein lay the secret of that 
reliability that is Reo. 


WELL, WE’LL TELL YOU. And then you’ll wonder 
at its ridiculous simplicity. 
YOU READ, IN THE ADS, how this engineer or that 


inventor has revolutionized the science of engineering 
and produced a wonder-working car. 


YOU READ THAT every year—only this year it’s 
another engineer. That revolutionary stunt of last 
year has been forgotten. 


IT WAS AS IMPOTENT as a South American revolu- 
tion—it didn’t! 

SO THE SECRET ISN’T to be found in any such feat 
or invention. 


REO PERFORMANCE-—treliability, dependability, 
uniformity of performance of all Reos, of whatever 
model or price—is the result of the taking of infinite 
pains in the designing, the making and the inspection 
of the Reo product. 


IT’S THE LITTLE THINGS that count—not the big 
ones. 


ANYONE—A BOY EVEN—can make a motor that 
will be “‘different.”” Or an axle, a transmission or a 
set of springs that might impress the tyro as new and 
wonderful. 


BUT TO MAKE ANY of these vital units better—that 
is the task—that should be the aim. It has always 
been the Reo aim. 


INFINITE CARE in the fabrication and then in the 
inspection, and finally in the testing of the assembled 
whole—that is the secret of Reo success in making, 
not the most but the best, automobiles. 


IF THERE ARE 2000 PARTS in a motor car: and if 
there’s an average of four machining operations on a 
part—that’s 8000 chances for something to go wrong! 


The New Rea the Fifth, ‘The Incomparable Four,’ $875, f.a. 6. Runsias 


Here’s the Secret of Reo Reliability 
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AND ONE DEFECTIVE PART—one, however small 
or seeming!y insignificant—that does not fit absolutely, 
and you’d have a car that would be less than a Reo 
in performance—more than a Reo in cost of upkeep. 


INFINITE PAINS, WE SAID: Perhaps that’s too big 
aterm. But if you could know how great is the task— 
how unremitting the care—to guard against even one 
little error creeping into any one of these 8000 places— 
you’d grant us the word “‘infinite.” 


“THOSE PESKY LITTLE TROUBLES that are 
always happening with other cars, are unknown to the 
Reo owner,” says one Reo dealer, “‘and-that’s why the 
demand for Reos is so great.” 


WHEN YOU STOP TO THINK about it, the troubles 
you’ve had with other cars were not big troubles. 
Your motor didn’t drop out of your car or your trans- 
mission strip or your frame break in two. 


IT WAS THE LITTLE THINGS that pestered your 
motoring life—parts shaking loose or getting out of 
adjustment. Dust in bearings—oil leaks—every- 
where. Squeaks and creaks and rattles. 


ALWAYS THE DREAD WHEN STARTING out that 
you might not return. Always the fear when in a 
hurry that some pesky little trouble resulting from 
some pesky little defect, of which you were cognizant, 
might delay you. Wasn’t there? 

WELL THEREIN LIES the big difference between Reos 
and other cars—the big difference is in attentian to the 
little things. 

IT IS NOT UNCOMMON—‘in fact—it is the rule—for 
a new Reo owner to drive his car thousands of miles— 


a year, two years—without even seeing the inside of a 
Sr eee ee 


repair. 
HONOR AND FAITH and a Good Intent—these and 


Reliabili : : 
Gold Standard of Values” in automobiles and motor 


REO MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
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Producers Victorious in Milk War 


Many distributers bow to dairymen’s league and accept collective bargaining 


se T WAS a great week, last week, 
in New York. With glaring 
headings in big type, the press 
told of a shortage of milk, and 
of great confusion in the milk 
: traffic. And all about what? 
Simply about the effort of a gang of milk 
middlemen to compel milk producers to sell 
milk to them at a cost below living prices. 

The middlemen determined to win, and 
daily carried big advertisements in the New 
York papers, showing their side, frequently 
by an actual misrepresentation of facts. They 
went further and said farmers were starving 
babies by not sending milk. Indeed! Have 
not dairy farmers all along stood reddy to let 
the distributers have all the milk they wanted 
if they would pay the price? It is doubtful if 
a single man, woman, child or baby suffered 
for a single bottle of milk; but if under 
extraordinary and unusual circumstances a 
few people in New York city were incon- 
venienced, just remember that up on New 
York farms there have been tens of thousands 
of children and parents who have been suffer- 
ing for years. Starving babies! Apply the 
term to dairy farms and for many years gone 
by and you describe the situation. It is at 
the farm end that babies have been starving, 
not at the city end. 





A Cent More a Quart 


The great issue at stake was of course more 
pay for milk. When 14 independent dis- 
tributers appealed to Pres Brill on Friday 
noon, October 6, and agreed to pay the league 
prices for milk, distributers lost the 
fight and the producers had won. That day 
not only settled the question of price, but 
settled it as the league had insisted; but what 
is equally important these dealers recognized 
the dairymen’s 


lawyers, weeks and months of planning be- 
hind the time of issue. On the other side 
was a disheartened group until recent months. 
The well-tested organized body was the dis- 
tributers, the untested and, until recently, 
unorganized body was the milk producers. 
But when things got started what that un- 
organized body did in a few weeks in way 
of organization was one of the most wonder- 
ful occurrences in history. Not only did the 
greater part of dairy farmers join hands and 
agree to stand together, but to fight together. 
They did both. Dealers had said farmers 
would not stick. They expected that within 
two or three days after October 1 farmers 
would be breaking their necks to sign such 
contracts as these dealers offered. A more 
surprised body never lived. Farmers won 
the fight because they were loyal and stood 
by their officers. 


Dealers Refused League Recognition 


When negotiations opened up in New York 
the dealers had firmly determined not to 
recognize the league as an organization. They 
sought only to deadiock the situation and 
they thought by holding out for a few days, 
though there would be a shortage, they would 
York 


win. But when milk in New steadily 
became less, until toward the last of the week 
it was but 25 to 35 per cent of the usual 
supply, the situation did get serious. The 


dealers had prepared for the test and had 
stored milk to last for days, but as that sur- 
plus was used up and the supplies fell down 
it became evident that the only 
tributers could go for miik was to farmers 
who had it for sale. They had to go to the 
17,000 league members who had their milk 
for sale and those league members had re- 
fused to chip a drop until ordered to do so 


‘ace dis- 


by those handling the situation. Instead of 
the enthusiasm of the producers waning it 
increased as the days went by. Here and 
there a milk producer, not a member of the 
league, had sought to take advantage of the 
situation, but was dissuaded. Of course, small 
outbreaks of violence occurred, but these 
were not serious in nature and were largely 
magnified by those whose interest it was to 
create disorder. 

Early in the week Commissioner Emerson 
of the health department of New York city 
endeavored to bring together the opposing 
factors, striving to effect a peaceful settle- 
ment that New York might receive its usual 
supply of milk. Nothing was gained by the 
conference and a further series of confer- 
ences before Mayor Mitchell ended in a simi- 
lar way. The situation was such a deadlock 
that both sides appealed to Attorney-General 
Woodbury of Albany, N Y, with claims and 
counter-claims of the rights and privileges 
of their constituents. Both factions would 
make concessions, providing a just board of 
arbitration was to investigate the situation. 

Later in the week the dealers offered to 
conuipromise by meeting the league prices, but 
for one month only, and providing they could 
contract with farmers as individuals. The 
executive committee of the league in turn 
offered to compromise by putting aside the 
organization if dealers would meet its de- 
for the six coming months. The 
league objected to the one-month-contract 
basis suggested by the dealers, and on this 
would not yield. As the week progressed the 
league officials took courage because reports 
everywhere showed that the members were 
gaining in numbers and fighting spirit as each 
day advanced. This was a surprise also to 
the distributers. The dealers had their 

agents actually out in 


mands 





league as a milk pro- 
ducer’s official body 
and established for- 
ever the principle of 
collective bargaining. 
That principle of col- 
lective bargaining is 
the beginning of a 
new era in agricul- 
ture. Now that dairy- 
men have won on this 
point its application 
will spread to every 
kind of farming. 
Hereafter, when sev- 
eral, or many, farms 
want to sell some- 
thing as a body or 
organization they can 
do se and to their 
profit. The dairy- 
men’s league made 
history last week. 
But don’t think for 
a moment it was an 
unimportant battle, 
or that the league 
won without effort. 
It was: one of the 








the field with their 
contracts, but no- 
body signed and but 
few shipped milk. 


Beginning of the End 


Everything was in 
a deadlock until Fri- 
day morning, Oc- 
tober 6. However, 
two days before, two 
gentlemen, graduates 
of the same univer- 
sity, one identified 
with agricultural in- 
terests and another 
for a time with milk 
interests, had got to- 
gether to talk over 


the situation. They 
talked frankly and 
plainly to one an- 


other. They had been 
doing this very thing 
for two days previous 
to the eventful Fri- 
day. On that day 
they succeeded in in- 
teresting people of 
both sides, with the 








greatest fights for 
right and  justicé 
ever waged. On ond 
side was organized 
capital, high-priced 


Cows Like This One Lower Cost of Production 


This is one of the splendid type of cows that produce milk at a profit: 
of this Holstein bought a fine automobile from her profits. 
from a few pure-bred animals purchased several years ago. 


His large herd was raised 


result that a large 

body of dealers pre- 

sented to Pres Brill 
[To Page 6.] 


The owner 
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In all the history of American agriculture 
never has there been such a splendid example 
of standing together as of 
dairymen selling milk to New 
York city. Almost to a man 
they have kept the faith and 
been true to their word. They said they 
would not sign contracts or deliver milk to 
dealers, and they have not done so. By stand- 
ing together, united and determined, there is 


Dairymen 
Win Victory 


greater success ahead in the united action re- 
sulting than merely an advance in milk prices, 
important as is that matter. The great vic- 
tory will come from knowing dairymen can 
another, and in all future time 


a word to say as to what milk 


trust one 
will have 
prices hereafter shall be. 


The wheat crop of 1916 is short practically 
400 million bushels; oats another 400 millions, 
and corn is short 600 mil- 
lions. The yield of barley 
is the smallest in many 
years and the potato de- 
ficiency is startling. Hay is really about the 
only good crop among the staples produced 
the past season. This in brief, is the situa- 
tion in farm crops at this, the rounding out 
of the 1916 crop season, as shown in detail 
in the report of our statistician, B. W. Snow, 
as printed on earlier pages. Our final 
report on apples, to be printed next week, 
October 21, will also confirm what has 
appeared in our erop and market reports 
every week for some time, a positive shortage 
in commercial orchard territory, barring Vir- 


Short Crops and 
High Prices 


ginia and a few other sections. Good prices 
now prevail in most directions. The thing 
to do is to market intelligently. Read each 


week the records of movement and price in- 
fluences, as they appear in these pages. 

We are officially informed that the federal 
farm loan board is getting along with its 
work faster and better than 
was anticipated. It looks now 
as though before the end of 
November the board would be 
able to announce the 12 federal land bank 
districts into which it is to divide the United 
States, also the location of the land bank in 
each district.» If nothing prevents the carry- 





Land Banks 
Next Month? 


ing out of this present prospect, it will mean 
that all of the 12 land banks should be 
ready to make loans by the close of January. 
This is good news indeed. It emphasizes the 
importance of would-be borrowers forming or 
joining a national farm loan association. An 
outfit for that purpose will be forwarded free 
to any of our readers who write for it to 
American Agriculturist, New York city. Loans 
are made through such locals, not through 
the Iand bank itself, hence the importance of 
starting them at the earliest possible moment. 








e 
Food Prices Advancing 

Food of every type is advancing in cost. 
Flour, butter, cheese, meats, eggs and all 
other commodities share in the general ad- 
vance. The retail prices of vegetables in all 
of the larger cities have taken a big jump 
upward. Between last year and this a wide 
margin has already appeared in prices of 
many food products. Vegetables, often the last 
type of food to advance, range 10 to 25 per 
eent higher. Chickens which sold last Oc- 
tober at 21 cents a pound are now quoted at 
27 to 28 eents; fowls have climbed from 
18 cents to 23 cents, and ducks the same dis- 
tance. Eggs are 5 cents a dozen higher. 
Potatoes are double a year ago, while cheese 
is 23 per cent higher. Flour has reached its 
highest point since the civil war. 

Retail prices have jumped out of propor- 
tion to wholesale cost. Retail dealers are 
unquestionably taking every advantage pos- 
sible in boosting prices. Even while the milk 
strike was on in New York last week, grocers 
stated to housewives that the strike had made 
all food products higher. Many women pur- 
chasers being ignorant of the true facts ac- 
cepted these statements without protest, often 
without interest. Unquestionably, one of the 
eauses of high retail prices is the ignorance 
of buyers as to what are the real market 
values of food products. 

Just as the next president is inaugurated 
in March of 1917, American Agriculturist will 
conclude its 75th year. What 
a notable record this period- 
ical has made! How it has 
been identified with, pro- 
moted and secured every effort which has 
made for agricultural progress! Now the 
problem is to celebrate these 75 years of agri- 
cultural progress in a fitting manner. What 
would you suggest? Shall the observance be 
in January or March, and of what shall it con- 
sist? How may this celebration of the 75th 
anniversary of American Agriculturist be 
made to foster the onward movement in farm- 
ing and rural life. We invite your views— 
we cordially welcome the suggestions of old 
and young of either sex. 


Three-Quarters 
of a Century 


Wheat sold above $2 a bushel 100 years 
ago this winter. Will history repeat itself 
before another spring? 
Two-Dollar Wheat The extraordinary short- 
age which has developed 
in the 1916-7 crop in the western hemis- 
phere, especially in the United States, goes far 
to offset whatever grain may flow into west- 
ern Europe from Russia in case of peace. 
Should the war continue another year, what 
can prevent high prices for wheat? 


The co-operative idea for buying and sell- 
ing farm or dairy products may often be ex- 
tended to the joint purchase 
of some expensive equip- 
Joint Purchase ment. Just recently the 

farmers of Chautauqua 
county, N Y, purchased a cyclone horse-power 
ditching machine, which was too expensive 
for any farmer to buy for the small amount 
of ditching necessary on any one farm. A 
short while ago the farms of Tompkins 
county, N Y, raised a bond issue to buy a con- 
densery for their milk and cream. Here and 
there in sections where the orchards are small 
a community sprayer is found. Expensive 
equipment is frequently badly needed, as in 
the above instances, and individual farmers 
cannot stand the initial cost. But they should 


Saving by 


not be deprived of its advantages, and they 
need not be. Farm machinery, condenseries 
and warehouses have all been jointly pur- 
chased by farmers with great success and 
the plan should be extended. -Where the 
joint purchase is a machine of some kind, 
each member in the purchasing scheme is 
entitled to use it at a nominal rate, which 
will cover the cost of upkeep. This often 
means a saving to farmers who really might 
be able to bear the expense of purchasing 
alone. Joint purchase of expensive equip- 
ment is a good workable idea, and deserves 
serious consideration where big expense is 
involved. 


Potatoes two dollars a bushel to the 


farmer? The shortage in the crop, revealed 
by the Orange Judd 
Excitement in Potatoes report this week, is 


most _ sensational. 
The market is excited, prices advancing, de- 
mand keen. Rot complicates the situation. 
The week opens with $1.50 per bushel being 
paid for ecarload lots of Maine potatoes for the 
Boston market—the highest price in years 
Wise growers already are laying in their seed 
stocks for next spring’s planting. ,Importa- 
tions from Canada possibly may depress 
prices later, or the advent of peace may so 
change everything as to depress potato prices 
also. Under such highly speculative condi- 
tions, many farmers may feel it wise to accept 
current high prices rather than to hold for the 
later market. The cost of storing, rehan- 
dling, shrinkage, loss from rot must be taken 
into account in deciding whether to hold or 
sell. Te new winter crop, to be grown in 
the West Indies and our own southern states, 
may be larger and earlier than usual, de- 
pressing prices of old potatoes during the 
spring months. 


The cry for better marketing methods has 
now brought forth a response in Pennsyl- 
vania. Co-operative mar- 
keting bodies have been 
formed in several sections 
of the state. Perhaps 
one of the best schemes has been the 
furnishing of commission men and _ gro- 
cery houses with lists of potato growers who 
have large crops for sale. In most cases, the 
potatoes were purchased at better prices than 
the farmers believe they could have received 
otherwise. These better prices may have been 
made possible because the dealers did not 
have to send buyers into the country to solicit 
business. Such lists should be made as com- 
plete as possible so that every desiring farmer 
may have a chance to list his products. 
Fruit, hay and milk producers were also aided 
as far as possible. Although the work in 
Pennsylvania has just started, the informal 
system of the department of agriculture prom- 
ises to do much to get farmers and buyers 
together and to help growers put a good prod- 
uct upon the market in a good pack. 


Working on 
Market Problems 








A father and sons make the greatest com- 
bination for managing a farm that can pos- 
sibly be imagined. And it is 
Father and ° a combination that when once 
the Boys made will usually last. One 
large truck and general farmer 
in western New York is running a farm in 
conjunction with his two sons, each the man- 
ager of a special phase of the work. The 
father looks after the marketing end and 
handles the overhead business transactions 
of the farm. One son takes care of the 
horses and the work of preparation and culti- 
vation, while the other son is the herticul- 
turist and an expert on spraying. All three 
work in harmony for the commer cause. They 
all try to improve the farm methods and make 
the business more profitable each year, but 
each has his special duties and responsibility, 
for the performance of these duties is set re- 
spectively upon each in turn. It is a great 
arrangement and works splendidly. There 
ought to be thousands of farms managed just 
the same way in each state. If there were, 
there might be fewer boys leaving the home 
farm. 





Pop Mad 
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Crop Round-Upfora Very Bad Year 


Cereal crop shortage billion and a half bushels--Statistician B. W. Snow 





smog EPTEMBER not 
only failed to 
make good the 
deficiencies of 
the previous 
os part of the sea- 
son for corn, but the month 
itself was marked by dis- 





Killing frost over fully the 
north half of the corn belt 
was experienced from Sep- 
tember 15 to 18, a period at 
least two weeks ahead of nor- 


Potatoes, 


Winter wheat, bus... 
Spring wheat, bus... 
tinctly unfavorable conditions. = Qats, bus..... 
SS Sa 
ee 
Flaxseed, bus....... 


Hay, tons..... Pema x 
* Three years. 


Comparison of Crops of 1916 with 1915, and with 


Five-Year Average 


{Last three figures, 000’s, omitted.) 


Average 
1916 i9tS 1911-1915 
453,235 646,569 564,000 
149,953 351,588 289,000 
3,157,024 1,507,239 1,182,000 
43,104 43,942 38,800 
176,078 253,838 202,400 
13,989 12,870 19,000 
Se 249,287 373,829 *332,000 
83,715 79,357 69,250 


Beeeeanueetnenensntoctuenesanoneeceoesscauty tore anegageunpvnrenaceenennersanustgenecsttsevecansenanesenevaertotonestnnnatenenenseneaenaen et nve 


matures so much earlier than 
does wheat that it there also 
escaped the excessive heat 
which destroyed other crops. 
As a result the rye crop this 


Yield peracre | Year is one of normal pro- 
1916 1915 = . 
13.7 17.0 | Portions. 

8.4 182 : The same conditions which 
29.3 37.6 = 30 largely destroyed the spring 
Pope — wheat crop worked very se- 

8.8 9.9 = ‘rious injury to the barley 
68.7 102.7 = crop. The total this year es- 

16 1.6 © timated at 176,000,000 bush- 


els is the smallest since 1911, 





mal, and the result was a con- 


when the crop was estimated 





siderable amount of damage 


projected through Blooming- 
ton, Ill. Fortunately, how- 
ever, the heat and dry weath- 
er which had gone earlier had 
resulted in forcing the crop, 
such as it was, toward early 
maturity, and as a result, the 
frost at this early date did 
much less damage than woull 














RANGE JUDD crop reports represent local 

to late corn north of a line O 2000 agents, each speaking for small territory with which he is 
These returns are consolidated upon the 
basis of the importance of each district in the production of the crop in 
question and the figures represent a scientific average of the views of 
The work is done in a scientific manner and 
does not compare with the mere “hit and miss’’ work of the ordinary 
This is the 25th year in which our crop report- 
ing bureau has been under the direction of Statistician B. W. Snow, 
recognized the world over as the leading authority upon crop — : 
Records of a quarter century prove the complete = ,,, . m . 

reliability of the Orange Judd crop reports.—[Editor, y Grom fhe seperte 6¢ eur agents 


personally familiar. 


all of these local agents. 


newspaper crop report. 


tion and distribution. 


returns from some 


at 158,000,000. 
A Sensation in Potatoes 


American Agriculturist has 
consistently pointed out the 
past two months that the po- 
tato crop promised very poorly 
this year. It now appears 


= that our misgivings during the 
; season were not only correct, 





have occurred in a normal _ inu0 
year. The condition of the 

corn crop as reported by our Orange Judd 
correspondents on October 1 is 69.3, against 
68.7 on September 1. This slight improve- 
ment in the face of the admitted frost damage 
comes because of the fact that over the larger 
part of the corn belt the crop was so far 
matured that a light experience of frost, tend- 
ing to check growth and harden the grain by 
the stoppage of further growth of the plant, 
‘s regarded as having been a positive benefit. 


WHEAT, CROP 1916 
{In round thousands. ] 








Winter: Acres Per acre Bushels 
New_York 367 21 7,707 
Pennsylvania 1,375 19 26,125 
Texas 975 il 10,725 
Arkansas 227 9 2,043 
Tennessee 891 10 8.910 
West Virginia 317 1 4,438 
Kentucky 900 1 9,000 
Ohio 1,500 1 19,500 
Michigan 741 1 1,856 
Indiana 1,585 1 20,605 
Illinois 1,500 1 18,000 
Wisconsin 80 1 1,440 
Iowa 350 1 5,950 
Missouri 1,750 3 14,000 
Kansas 7,600 1 91,200 
Nebraska 3,200 2¢ 64,009 
California 305 1¢ 4,880 
Oregon 549 24 13,176 
Washington 745 24 17,880 
Oklahoma 2,500 10 25,000 
Montana 500 21 10,500 
Other 5,100 13 66,300 

Total 33,057 13.7 153,235 

Spring: 

New England 25 125 
Wisconsin 102 15 1,530 
Minnesota 3,305 8 26,440 
owa 9 13 

Kansgs - 50 9 450 
Nebrfska 325 12 3,900 
North Dakota 7,449 5 37,245 
South Dakota 3,668 7 25,676 

regon 220 22 4,840 
Washington 950 22 20,900 
Montana 710 20 14,200 
Other 726 15 10,890 

Total 17,799 8.4 149,953 
Winter 33,057 13.7 453,235 
Spring 17,799 4 149,952 

Total, 1916 50,856 11.8 603,188 

1915 57,468 17.4 998,157 

1914 53,924 36.7 902,913 

1913 49,241 15.9 781,909 

1912 45,408 16.3 741,856 

1911 50,093 12.7 639,859 


The corn crop this year has had a hard 
experience from start to finish. Too much 
rainfall in the early spring, a cold, wet seed- 
bed and rank growth of weeds, and an ex- 
perience of blistering weather during July 
and August, followed by frost in September, 
just about marks the limit of unfavorable 
conditions. In spite of all this, however, the 
corn crop this year is by no means a failure. 
According to past experience the present con- 
dition figures may be taken as forecasting a 
crop of about 2,585,000,000 bushels. This com- 
pares with a total of 3,123,000,000 bushels last 
year, but in making such a comparison it 
must be remembered that the quality of the 
1916 crop is far superior, and its feeding 
value, bushel for bushel, materially greater 
than was the case last year. Figures are 
merely indications so far as the crop is con- 
cerned, and will not attempt estimate until 


a month from how, when there will have been 
sufficfent husking to justify such an effort. 

Our present returns of yield per acre for 
winter wheat make a final average of 13.7 
bushels per acre and a total crop of 453,235,- 
000 bushels. This figure varies but slightly 
from the amount indicated in our reports for 
the last two months. Last year our winter 
wheat crop yielded 17 bushels per acre and 
made a total of 646,569,000 bushels, so that 
the crop this year is more than 200,000,000 
bushels short of the good yield of last year. 
The reason for the shortage lies partially 
in the winterkilling experienced in the soft 
winter wheat territory. 

Our final returns from American Agricul- 
turist crop reports of threshing yield per acre 
for spring wheat are almost identical with 
the preliminary figures presented last month. 
The average report is 8.4 and the total spring 
wheat crop figures at 149,953,000 bushels. 

Moderate Oats Crop Secured 

Threshing returns for oats show that the 
average yield is about one bushel less than 
the early threshing reports indicated a month 
ago. The average as returned by our agents 
is 29.3 bushels per acre, making a total crop 
of 1,157,024,000 byshels. The oats crop suf- 
fered in a modified form from the same con- 
ditions which damaged winter wheat in that 
territory and suffered materially from the 
high temperatures which prevailed in the 
Northwest while the crop was in bloom and 
heading. 

OATS, CROP 1916 
iIn round thousands. } 








Acres, 1916 Per acre Bushels 

New York 1,233 26 32,058 
Pennsylvania 1,096 31 33,976 
Texas 1,056 28 29.568 
Arkansas 253 21 5,313 
Tennessee 295 20 5.900 
West Virginia 106 24 2,544 
Kentucky 139 21 2,919 
Chio 1,696 28 47,488 
Michigan 1,523 29 44,167 
Indiana 1,700 28 47,600 
Illinois 4,406 32 140,992 
Wisconsin 2,450 36 88.200 
Minnesota 3,236 28 90,608 
Iowa 4,870 35 170,450 
Missouri 1,081 25 27,025 
Kansas 1,743 23 40,089 
Nebraska 2,316 33 76.428 
North Dakota 2,403 21 50.463 
South Dakota 1.608 29 46,632 
California 182 32 5,824 
Oregon 355 45 15.975 
Washington 278 50 13,900 
Oklahoma > 902 16 14,432 
Montana 511 43 21,973 
Other 4,100 25 102.500 
Total, 1916 39,538 29.3 1,157,024 
1915 40,024 37.6 1,507,239 
1914 38,319 29.1 1,114,147 
1913 37,738 28.6 1,078,752 
1912 37,433 37.8 1,413,252 
1911 34,588 23.1 797,179 


A Good Rye Crop 


The bulk of the acreage for rye is in states 
which were less affected by the unfavorable 
conditions which shortened winter wheat crop, 
while in the spring wheat territory this crop 


but that the final outturn of 
potatoes as determined by digging to date is 
far below even the lowest expectation which 
we have entertained. 
The following statement shows the esti- 
mated acreage and production of potatoes by 
states: 


POTATOES, CROP 1916 
{In round thousands. ] 





Acres, 1916 Per acre Bushels 
New York 351 75 26,325 
Pennsylvania 259 82 21,238 
Texas 39 63 2,457 
Arkansas 27 71 1,917 
Tennessee 33 75 2,475 
West Virginie 46 90 4,140 
Kentucky 47 85 3,995 
Ohio 153 48 7,344 
Michigan 301 40 12,040 
Indiana 75 47 3,53 
Illinois 128 60 7,680 
Wisconsin 279 45 12,55! 
Minnesota 251 66 16,566 
Iowa 150 49 7,350 
Missouri 95 52 4,940 
Kansas 72 76 5,472 
Nebraska 123 66 8,118 
North Dakota 71 74 5,254 
South Dakota 61 62 3,782 
California 71 93 6,603 
Oregon 46 138 6,348 
Washington 55 150 8,250 
Oklahoma 31 49 1,419 
Montana 34 91 3,094 
Other 830 £0 66,400 
Tota) 3,628 68.7 249,287 
1915 3,641 102.7 373,829 
1914 3,708 * 89.7 332,628 
1913 3,663 78.9 289,214 


Killing frosts were experienced on Septem- 
ber 15 to 18 inclusive over practically all of 
the commercial potato territory west of the 
Alleghenies, and as the only portion of the 
crop which promised well this year“was the 
late crop, this visitation destroyed the only 
hope for a fair crop. Frost was heavy enough 
through the commercial districts of Wisconsin 
and Michigan and over the potato areas in 
Iowa, Illinois, Indiana and Ohio to completely 
kill the crop, and digging to date shows that 
the amount of tubers in the hill is small by 
measure and the potatoes themselves very 
small in size. A large part of what has been 
produced is of a quality which does not prom- 
ise to keep well, so that we are confronted 
with the fact that we have the smallest potato 
crop in about 20 years, with a quality which 
will reduce its actual usable value. 

On October 1, of course, all digging is not 
yet done, but we believe we have sufficient 
returns of actual digging to warrant the very 
sensational figures which are here presented. 


-Our correspondents make the yield per acre 


only 68.7, against an indicated yield on Sep- 
tember 1 of 91 bushels per acre. This, of 
course, is a fearful shrinkage, but the larger 
part of it is due to the unfavorable conditions 
experienced since the date.of the last report, 
and particularly to the frost visitation. 

It is a pleasure to find one crop that in this 
phenomenally bad season makes a great re- 
turn. Our final estimate of the hay crop pre- 

{To Page 10.] 
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Producers Victorious 
[From Page 5.] 

a statement in which these deal- 
ers agreed to pay the leagu 
prices, to recogniz the league, 
the principle of collective bar 
gaining,. and to abide by arbitration 
in case of dispute o rplus or 
price covering the cost of milk when 
the next contract day com around 
Pres Brill on receiving this statement 
felt that the solution of the problem 
had been found. Unfortunately, tl 

distances are considerable in New 
York city and many hours p ed be- 
fore Pres Brill and the executive com- 
mittee accepted the plan offered by the 
advisement, 

Making a long story short, the com- 
Mitte accepted the plan offered by the 
participating dealers with a minor sug- 
gestion which was agre« to th 
dealers. Before 2a m Saturday morn- 
ing 14 of the leadin;: pendent 
dealers, representing 63% of the whole- 
sale trade and 3) of the milk th 
comes into the city had signed con- 
tracts, and announcements were out to 
league members to releas milk to the 
agonts of these firm 

That was the beginning of the end 
of the so-« d milk war These in- 
dependent dealers own a number of 
pasteurizing plants with capacity 


enough to take care of practically all 
of the milk supplied to the New York 
city. Having signed contracts of the 
league they will now have all of the 
milk they desire to buy and thus can 
supply all that is required for New 
York city. It means that the three 
big milk distributing compan must 
at once make terms with the league 
or else lose their trade by replace- 
ments with these independents who 
now. have an abundance of milk, all 


of which meets the requirements of 
the board of health. 
Big Three Still Fighting 

Up to. Monday of this week in- 
clusive, the. big. three—Borden, Shef- 
field-Farms-Slawson- Decker, Mutual 
McDermott—still refused to deal with 
the dairymen’s league on a_é “six 
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months’ contract. The big three reit- 


erated their offer to pay the league 
price for the month of October only. 
The big three claimed on Monday to 
have received between 60 and 70% of 
their supply on Sunday, but the city 
board of health put it at 48%, which 
is nearer right The big three are 


putting up a big bluff, to the effect 
that they are buying cows from pro- 
ducers and others, not only near the 
city, but further away, and establish- 
ing their own dairies. 

The league and the independent 
dealers who have contracted with the 
le ue for milk as above stated plan 
to stablish pasteurizing plants of 
their own to runt in rivalry and com- 
petition with anything the big three 
may do. Some of the independents 
own such plants The claim was 
made Monday night that in this way 
the independent dealers and _ the 
learued producers can net the price 
farmers demand, and still be able to 
have their pasteurized milk retailed 
in grocery stores throughout New 
York city. 

The big three have had their way 
for so many years they are not dis- 


posed to give up now without making 
a last desperate stand. 
Upstate Doings Last Week 

the many encouraging re- 
dairy sections in all parts 
state and other sections 
the New York city mar- 
ket with milk, came telegrams, letters 
and hurried messages stating that 
more and.more milk producers were 
joining the league. From Onondaga 
county, N Y, came reports that the 
producers were ready for a six months’ 
fight if neeessary to gain the increased 
prices set. by the league. The milk 
last week was turned over to cream- 
eries and cheese factories. Some co- 
operative pasteurization plants were 
opened. 

St Lawrence, Orange, Dutchess, all 
big milk producing counties of New 
York, presented a solid front for league 
prices. Cortland county, another lead- 
ing milk county, showed an excellent 
spirit of co-operation. Meetings in 


Among 
ports from 
of New York 
which supply 

















Jacob S$ 


Brill, Fighting President of Dairymen’s League 


eentral New York havé been held in 
every milk center. Almost to a man 
the response has been steady and loyai 
for holding up the milk until the big 
dealers came to terms: Beginning Oc- 
tober 1, only two places in Cortland 
county shipped milk, East Homer_and 
Marathon. These places were already 
under contract until April 1, and felt 
they had no right to break the con- 
tracts. Borden’s stations in many 
places closed down, dismissing their 
men from half a dozen in a place to as 
many as 20. On the other hand, local 
factories and creameries are doing a 
rushing business, many running a 
night shift to handle the milk that is 
being carted to them from all direc- 
tions. Farmers everywhere have ral- 
lied to the rescue very generously. 

From Tompkins county, N ‘Y, came 
reports that producers who refused to 
take part in this great milk strike 
were visited by representatives of the 
dairymen’s league and in large meas- 
ure persuaded from delivering them 
milk. Some milk was dumped by 
sympathizers of the league when farm 
ers refused to stand loyal to their 
neighbors. There has been practically 
no violence or lawlessness, although re- 
ports from.sections all over the state 
and in New Jersey show that consid- 
erable milk has been thrown. away. 
The whole work of the league has 
been and will be. conducted openly 
and honestly and in many instances 
any milk that has been destroyed has 
been paid for by the league. 

From Delaware county, N Y, came 
reports that considerably less milk 
was being offered to the big distrib- 
uters each day. Successful blockades 
of the dairymen’s league and growing 
loyalty to the cause were responsible 
for this encouraging situation. Several 
business men’s associations in Dela- 
ware county towns have co-operated 
generously in their loyal support of 
the league. 

Nearly 100% Loyal 

Encouraging reports come from 
Oneida county where it was reported 
that 95% of the milk producers in the 
county stood loyal to the cause. Ap- 
proximately the same situation existed 
in Herkimer, Madison and nearby 
counties. A novel situation came up 
last week in Putnam county where Os. 
car Bailey offered 20,000 quarts of cer- 
tified milk per day to the New York 
state department of health for the use 
of infants and hospitals. The offer was 
refused, however, because he had no 
means to pasteurize the milk. 

Broome county reports a success 
and the pickets sent out by the league 
were not troubled by neutrals or 
backsliders. Only. three farmers 
brought milk to a receiving station in 
Chenango county and dairymen re- 
fused to deliver milk to 21 receiving 
stations controlled by New York city 
companies. Producers in that section 
began at once to convert their milk 
into butter and cheese after the milk 
strike was called. 

Oswego county reports a few cases 
where milk was dumped, but the larg- 
est part of the supply was diverted 
from the New York market to local 
co-operative creameries where it was 
made into butter and cheese. A simi- 
lar situation exists in Herkimer and 
Orange counties where the customary 
shipments were suspended. Even 
points in southern Connecticut which 
regularly contribute a small amount 
of milk to New York city reported a 
great decrease in shipment. 





N. w England Producers Firm 


The New England milk war con- 
tinues unabated. Boston dealers main- 
tain they are getting all the milk they 
want. On the other hand, Orange 
Judd editors have-seen dozens of let- 
ters from large producing territory in- 
dicating that producers are standing 
firm and that their shipments have 
fallen off from 50 to90% the past week. 
The great body of producers has been 
misled to date by dealers passing out 
a price for October only, which is 
substantially the same as the farmers’ 
association recommends. However, 
the fight is for a six months period 
beginning October 1. 

Evidently dealers aim to break up 
the present struggle by a good Octo- 
ber and possibly November price and 
then reduce it later on. AlIl manner 
of devices are being resorted to. by 
some of the Boston dealers to dis- 
courage farmers and get them work- 
ing against each other. A wire.from 
Sec Pattee of the farmers’ association 


at the time of going to press says 
that the situation grows brighter 
daily. “All of the territory where 


milk was pulled off a week ago .is 
Standing firm. New territory is being 
[To Page 20.] 








MILKING HELPS 


D2 you see our exhibit at the New York 
State Fair? Don’t you want to know 
more about this wonderful machine which 
has solved the milking problem for sogmany ? 

The Perfection long ago passed the exper- 
imental stage. It is guaranteed in every 
respect. You take no chance. 

Write to-day for booklet which tells how 
others have saved time, money and-labor 
troubles. 

PERFECTION MANUFACTURING CO. 
26th Ave. & E. 26th St. East, Minneapolis, Minn. 





TO SILO OWNERS —yee 
who did and didn’t see wes 





log showing the sim- 
he 








: ple construction t 
. mechanical superiority of the 
ligzard. Also ask {or booklet “ What Users 


i Bi 

Say” in which farmers tell about the Blizzard: 
he power required, elevating ability, capacity, even cut 
silage, repair expense, etc. You probably have made up 
your mind not to go through another silo filling season 
without a cutter of yourown. Perhaps you wanta better 
one, Begin investigating now. Write for these booklets. 


THE JOS. DICK MFG. CO. 
Ohio 








I have built this separator so good, after 
such af in modern cream 
another and often a 


= that one 
dozen or more na single 

That’s why the Galloway Cream Sep- 
arator factories are 


antee it for ten years ogaine efec- 
tive workmanship aie pet Ny 14 




















SUPERIOR DUPLEX MILL 


Self-Sharpening Double ouble Criading Rings Rings 
do twice the work with less power— 
sitive force feed—never chokes. Gear 
tive. Grinds corn on cob or in shucks, 

. shell corn, sheaf oats, kaf- 
fir corn,alfalfa, rye, wheat, 

barley,cotton seed. Coarse 

orfine. Saves time, labor, 

fuel ap4 money. 9 sizes, 

025 H. P. For 

pA A2, or gasoline en- 

gines. Fully guaran- 








speed and complete 
KELLY DUPLEX 
Has No Superior 





ted. Never 
chokes. 7 sizes, Fully 
— Any power. 
specially adapted tor 
gasoline 









FREE 1 BE wicca rane tial 
The Maris iy. Go Jon, Oh 


79 Main St. i 
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The Battle of the Breeds 
The National dairy show is this 
week in full swing, this year at Spring- 
feld,Mass, following its long succession 
of meetings in 








the west, in- 
cluding the in- 
terruption at 
Chicago two 
years ago by 
reason of foot 


and mouth dis- 
ease. Every- 
thing points toa 
highly success- 
ful 1916 show, 
prize winners to 
be announced 
later. Total en- 
tries of cattle of 
all descriptions 
exceed the best previous year by about 
200, and there are also larger exhibits 
of machinery and splendid outfits. 

Dairy breeds have reperesentatives 
from some of the best herds in the 
country, and are hotly contesting for 
honors. 

Judges in the dairy class 
Hugh Van Pelt of Waterloo, Ia, 














H. H. KILDEE 


include 
Jer- 


























HUGH VAN PELT W. S. MOSCRIP 


seys; W.S. Moscrip of North St Paul, 
Minn, Holsteins; Prof H. H. Kildee of 
university of Minnesota, Ayrshires, etc, 


Program for Big Dairy Show 


THURSDAY, OCTOBER 12 

7.00 a m Arrival in Springfield of the 
Jersey special, consisting of ten car- 
loads of prize winning cattle direct 
from the Dairy cattle congress at 
Waterloo, Ia. 

10.00 a m Grand street parade of 
decorated automobiles. The National 
dairy show offers $100 in prizes for 
the best decorated cars. To be ap- 
portioned by committee in charge, 
Prize winners to be shownin Coliseum 
arena at 7.45 p m. 


Thursday Matinee 





2.30 pm Olympia Des Valle. 
250 pm Little Hipp and Napoleon 
the Great. 
3.10 pm _ Di Dio circus. 
3.35 p m Warner’s stallions. 
Thursday Evening 
7.45 p m Parade of decorated auto- 


mobiles in Coliseum arena. 

8.00 p m Parade of cattle in Coliseum 
arena 

8.10 p m Parade of horses and exhibi- 
tion of driving, big six and nine- 
horse hitch. 


825 p m Exhibition of high school 
we 
m Little Hipp and Napoleon 
“the "arent, 
5 p m Exhibition of motor trucks 


Suitable for dairy uses, 


9.15 pm Di Dio circus. 
9.35 pm Warner’s stallions. 
950 pm Olympia Des Valle. 


Band concert. 
FRIDAY, OCTOBER 13 
Boy and Girl Day 

$00 a m Exhibits of dairy products, 
vegetables, canned goods, bread, gar- 
ment working, poultry, handicraft, 
ete, by the boys and girls of the 
North Atlantic states. Cattle judg- 
ng contest for live stock prizes by 
the boys Exhibits housed in 
Women’s building. 
% m Agricultural 
ittle judging contests 
trena, 


q 


college students’ 
in Coliseum 


Priday Matinee 

Veather. permitting, the following 

Ss will be put on in the race track 
Frounds in front of the bleachers: 
--9 pm Olympia Des Valle: 
-9> Pm Di Dio circus, 

"pm Little 
, the Great. 
°40 pm Warner’s stallions, 


Priday Evening 


Hipp and Napoleon 





800 pm Parade of cattle in Coliseum 


arena, 

8.10 p m_ Parade of horses and exhibi- 
tion of driving, big six and nime- 
horse hitch, 


In Exhibition Hall 
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8.25 p m Little Hipp and Napoleon 
_ the Great. 
8.40 p m_ Exhibition of 


suitable for dairy uses. 


motor trucks 


9.15 p m Exhibition of high school 
horses. 

9.25 pm Olympia Des Valle. 

9.45 p m Warner's stallions. 


Band concert. 
Moving Pictures 

2.00 m American Jersey cattle club, 
‘324 West 23d street, New York, films. 
55 p m_ Barry-Wehmiller machinery 
company, 6501 Florissant avenue, 
St Louis, Mo, films. 

30 p m Corn products refining com- 


to 


eo 


pany, 17 Battery place, New York, 
films. ~ 
4.20 p m_. Doubleday, Page and com- 


pany, Garden City, N Y, films. 

20 p m_ General roofing manufactur- 
ing company, Boatmen’s bank build- 
ing, St Louis, Mo, films. 

.30 p m_ Holstein-Friesian association 


or 


of America, Brattleboro, Vt, films. 
7.55 p m Larrowe milling company, 
Detroit, Mich, slides. 
8.25 p m National dairy council, 130 


North 5th avenue, Chicago, Ill, slides, 
.00 pm _ Rice and Adams corporation, 
Buffalo, N Y, films. 
SATURDAY, OCTOBER 14 
Moving Pictures 

2.00 p m_ Holstein-Friesian association 
of America. films. 
25 p:-m Larrowe 
slides, 
55 pm 


—) 


to 


milling company, 


National dairy council, slides. 


dato 


.30 pm _ Rice and Adams corporation, 
films. 

5.30 p m_ General roofing manufactur- 
ing company, films. 

7.30 p m American Jersey cattle club, 
iims. 

8.25 p m Barry-Wehmiller machinery 
company, films. 

9.00 p m Corn products refining com- 
pany, films. 

9.50 p m Doubleday, Page and com- 
pany, films. 


MONDAY, OCTOBER 16 
10.00 a m Conference of men in charge 
of cow testing associations. 
.30 pm _ Address, A new era in dairy- 
ing and the producer’s opportunity. 
by Fred W._ errill. advisory expert 
in the De Laval dairy development 
department. 
.15 pm American Jersey.cattle club, 
films. 
.30 p m_ Barry-Wehmiller machinery 
company, films. 
50 p m Corn products refining com- 


~ 


A) te 


ia) 


pany, film 
4.40 p m Beubieday, Page and com- 
pany. films. 


7.30 pm Holstein-Friesian association, 
Vt, films, 

7.55 p m Larrowe milling 
slides. 

8.25 p m National dairy council, slides. 

9.00 pm _ Rice and Adams corporation, 
films. 

10.00 p m General roofing manufactur- 
ing company, films. 

TUESDAY. OCTOBER 17 

10.00 a m Annual meeting of Ameri- 
can dairy farmers’ association. 

Holstein-Friesian associa- 


company, 


pm Larrowe milling company, 
slides. 
2.30 p m Conference of county agents. 

re 10pm National dairy council, slides. 
4.55 p m_ Rice and Adams corporation, 
films. 

5.50 p m_ General roofing manufactur- 
ing company, films. 

7.30 p m American Jersey cattle club, 
films. 

8.25 p m fy Wehmiller machinery 
company, film 


9.00 p m_ Corn “products refining com- 
pany, films. 

9.50 pm Doubleday, Page and com- 
pany, films. 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 18 
10.00 a m Conference. of committee 


from breed associations and renre- 
sentatives from The dairy division. 
J S department of agriculture. 

2.00 p m American Jersey cattle club, 


films. 
2.55 pm _ Barry-Wehmiller 
company, films. 
4.10 p m_ Address. A new era in dairy- 
ing and the pro‘tucer’s onnortunity 
by Fred W. Merrill, advisory exnert 
in the De Laval dairy development 
department. 
00 p m_ Corn products refining com- 


machinery 


o 


pany, films. 

5.50 pm Doubleday, Page and com- 
pany, films. 

7.30 pm Holstein-Friesian associa- 
tion, films. 

7.55 p m Larrowe milling company, 
slides. 


8.25 pm National dairy council. slides. 

9.00 p m_ Rice and Adams corporation, 
films. 

10.00 p m: General roofing manufactur- 
ing company, films. 

THURSDAY, OCTOBER 19 

1.00 p m New England federation for 
rural progress. 

3.00 p m Address by Prof F. G. Kraege, 
educational department, James manu- 
facturing company, Ft Atkinson, Wis. 

4.00 p m Holstein-Friesian associa- 
tion. films. 

4.25 p,m—Larrowe 


slides. 
{To Page &] 


milling company, 







































































CONTINENTAL 
LUTEN 


«-VFeed -- 


is not for world’s champions and expensive blooded stock 
alone, altho it is fed to practically every cow in these classes. 
Continental Gluten should be fed to every milk cow in the 
country. Far from being expensive it actually increases 
your net profit on every cow you feed it to. 


Send fos Free Sample 


the feed you will get. It is all 
out of the same plant—your’s 
and the Duchess’. 





We simply want you to 
learn for yourself the wonder- 
ful results obtained almost 
immediately from feeding 
Continental Gluten. We want 
to send you a free sample so 
that you may know that the 
qualities that made a World’s 
Champion out of Duchess 
Skylark Ormsby are also in 


CONTINENTAL CEREAL CO., Peoria, Ill. 


Write for your sample 
and prices today. Once you 
have fed “Continental” you 
will never be without it. It 
means pleasure to the cows 
and profits to you. 





—Postpaid 
This Big Sample 
Box of My Famous 


Healing Ointment 


= I want nt you to eee for yourself 
at_ a wonde ealin reparation 
CORONA WOOL FAT COMPOUND is. 
I want to prove to rou on our a . 

cos sows and 4 aU 4 — a OF 

Ow ickKly I wi eal a 
Hope lit Hoofs, ached W. Wire Cuts, "Grease &,2 °. PHILLIPS 
Galled Shoulders, Hard and Con-' 

tn. Feet, Mud Fever. rg Corns, Scratches, Thrush, Quarter 
nfl aeani the Etat, Sost Ulcers, Old So: Caked Udders and Sore and 


COROWA: 


The Wonderful Healing Compound 


is unlike anything you ever tried orused. Don’t confuse it 
with salves which contain e and blister com jounds. | This rem- 
edy will penetrate the hoof of a horse which is 60% to 70% water. It 
is not a grease but the fatty secretions extracted from t re skin and 
wool of the sheep. It is ily absorbed by ekin and hoof, penetrates to 
the inflamed inner tissues 


Heals Without Leaving a Scar 


CORONA - not burn or blister, grows hair Mn f cuts and eores, 













































_ —~"r in, o— ond | ‘surprisingly quick. Pe, sree : sam- 

pile wi Aine S Al an aiso sen 

youmy me ‘book SHOW W 80 TREAT HO or. Wo JUNDS ; SORES, we (32) 
your Blacksmith and Hi oo Dealer 








C. G. PHILLIPS, b Mer. “THE CORONA MFG. C0, 38 Corona Block, KENTON, 0. 











\ Tornado Fodder Cutters 


Have stood the test for thirty-five years 
We make them for hand or power use. 
Any size with any equipment. 
NOW is the time to prepare for your Dry Fodder 
Cutting. THE TORNADO splits as well as cuts 
the largest and hardest stalks. 
Ask Your Dealer About Them 


W. R. HARRISON & COMPANY, MFRS. MASSILLON, OHIO 

















FARM ACCOUNTS SIMPLIFIED 


By D. H. OTIS 


A simplified system of farm accounts that requires no posting, the minimum of descriptions 
and additions, and sufficiently itemized to determine the cost of production. A knowledge of 
bookkeeping is not essential. The book furnishes the farmer a system of farm records that 
will reveal the information desired with the minimum of labor. 10 13 inches. Cloth, Net $1.50. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 3165 Fourth Avenue, NEW YORE 
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Bennett Bargains 
Save You 15 to 50% 


Remember, when you buy of Bennett you are not only 
buying in the largest lumber market of the world—but you 
are also getting new, selected, first-class building mate- 
rials. We do not deal in wreckage, seconds or job lots. 


Being first hands and dealers in enormous quantities, we 
can well afford to sell by mail at a very small margin of 
profit. Now is the time to order Bennett materials for 
fall use. Our stock is the largest—our service prompt— 
and our goods guaranteed to give satisfaction. 








MOULDINGS—L argest stock 


in the heart of Our doors are guaranteed as to quality, finish 





lumber mart. Quality and prices unequalled, —and against warping. Complete line in Oak, 

Base mold—s % x1 n. per 100 lineal ft Birch, Fir or Yellow Pine. 

Yellow I $0.90 No. 205 4 handsome yellow pine 5-cross 
Oak $1.80 door, 1% inches thick. 2-0 x 6-9. 

Carpet Stri Size % x? ner 100 lineal ft Bargain—$1.80 
Yellow Pi ne $0.40 Other sizes and styles at equally low 
Ge suses . . . $0.85 prices. 

Window and Door Trim, Style A’’ casing—Size 

in lé x " ! | r lw 1 ! al ft 
Yellow Pi $1.75 

GER scveccoces oe $2.85 

Backband—Size 1% x 1% it r 100 lineal ft 4 : a = 
Yellow Pine . , phe : $1.25 Qualitys especially important in a window—— 
GOR cncoseccccecccocses $1.75 it must be really good or it will spoil the whole 

, - . house. Our windows are guaranteed to be right 
we =e Ay z3% ih. per 100 lineal ft $3.00 in both quality and price. 

Oak ...eee- covcece $4.25 No, 126—-A fine four-light window ry! 

Send for complete catalog showing glazed—-upper and lower sash—Size 2 
whole line, well! illustrated Ss WD Mi cccececoccscecvssees ONLY $. "05 


You need the big Bennett Price Regulator Catalog 
illustrating everything necessary to build a 
including all kinds and grades of hardware. 


Full of wonderful values and clearly 
frame structure from cellar to roof 


po oe oe SEND US THE COUPON ac: RAY H. BENNETT LUMBER CO., Inc. 


Price Regulators in Building Materials 














8 Ray H. Bennett Lumber Co., Inc : 
' Thompson St., North Tonawanda, N. Y. Thompson St. N. Tonawanda. New York 
’ Send me at once your FREE Ir Regulator 5 — 
; Catalo [ am particularly interested in the ’ FROM THE HEART oF THE ha 
items che *ked 
4 () Lumber {} Pr umes [} Interior Finish . LUMBER M. f 
‘ {] Lath t] De {] Wallboard 5 Weare located 
© Pf) Shirgies —{] Windows {} Paint © | eitecemer a 
. {) Roofing {] Clapbeards [] Hardwar a meter 
5 Bp | Be World, 
a - 
I 
a 
© 


















Won Gold Medal 


At National Dair» Show 


C. D. Bartlett, Wheaton, Ill, won the Gold Medal at the Chicago 
National Dairy Show. His herd was fed on 


International Special Dairy Feed 


He is only one of thousands of dairymen who have had great success 
with International Special Dairy Feed. It costs less than home-grown 
grains and makes an ideal all-year-’round ready grain ration. It keeps 
your herds healthy and makes more milk. 


International Special Dairy Feed is a scientifically mixed feed. It is 
composed of prime mill feeds, cottonseed meal, molasses, etc. “A perfectly 
balanced ration,” say the country’s greatest experts. 

Go to Your Dealer and buy aton. Your increased milk production 
and your decreased feeding expense will make you aconstant user. Try a 
ton, today. Remember the name, International Special Dairy Feed. 

Manufactured only by 


INTERNATIONAL SUGAR FEED CO. 


Minneapolis, Minn. Mills at Minneapolis and Memphis 
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What They Say | 


about Herbert Myrick’s 
NEW BOOK 


The FEDERAL FARM 
LOAN SYSTEM 


Indoor Closet 


More Comfortable, 
Healthful, Convenient 


Eliminates the out-door 
privy, C en vault and cess- 
pool, ich are breeding 
places ‘fer germs. Have a 
Warm, sanitary, odorless 
toilet right in your house. 

0 going out in cold weather. 














A boon to invalids. Endorsed 
PLAIN by State Boards of Health. 
; ABSOLUTELY ODORLESS 
Timely, interesting and practical, the style Put It Anywhere In The House 
is o ear os to 5 or — etn ”, and The germs are killed by a chemical process in 
ot y, ory — ~—~( Deseret Evening ews water in the container, which you empty once a 
t Lake y. : month. Absolutely no odor. No more trouble 
Written in popular style to serve as @ to empty than ashes. Closet absolutely guaran- 
guide—-(The Call, San, Francisex teed. Write for full description and price. 
Pet u sderet : d an : -_~ ec 4 ROWE SANITARY MFG CO. 1005 A ROWE BLOG., DETROIT, 
e ec anke an desman, Ask about th = Cold ICH. 
Boston, August 12, 1916 iain Run Mion Water Withont Pian bine = a 
Shows how farm vestors, bankers and 





the public genera 

benefit of the 

Oinnatl. 

As easy to read and un 
f 


btain the fullest 
[Times-Star, Cin 


SELDOM SEE 


ag Ff hy ! a big knee like this, but your horse 








Primer, with the aid of clear type and 

short paragraphs that The book is “| may bave a bunch or bruise on his 
sure to be a ; ccess, especially in a kl h k iff k h 
farming community like Oregon. It reflects ankie, hock, stifie, Knee or throat. 
the gilt-edge nature of the system. For more 





tnformation, buy the book. It ts well worth 
possessing. —[Portland Oregonian. 


BSORBINE 


TRADE MARK REG.U.S. PAT. OFF 


A 


will clean shy! without laying up 
the horse. Wo blister, no hair gone. 
nf RANGE JUDD COMPANY Concentrated—only a few drops 
‘curth Avenue - New wed required at an application. $2 per bottle delivered 
opnsennagapoenenenvetvevuvsserenensnyeavconsceruveseagereaenstensscaveeenestgea ce | Describe your case for special instructions ané Book 6 M free 
W. F. YOUNG, P. 0. F, 379 Temple St., Springfield. Mess. 





Size Ox7T\ inches, pages 240, type large, 
easy to read, easy to understand, contains 
fall text of law. Price $1 00 postpaid. 










Profit in the 
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Sell Wool Through Association 


the season of 1916, a sheep 
association was organized in 
N Y, writes J. H. Phil- 
lips, manager of the local farm bu- 
reau. As a result of the first annual 
wool sale held at the farm bureau of- 
fice, 21,468 pounds of wool were de- 
liveried. The priec was on‘the basis of 
merchantable, medium wool at 38% 
cents per pound, with a third reduc- 
tion for black, burvy, seedy, cotted 
and fine. Of the entire amount there 
were only 459 pounds reductions. The 
increase to the farmers was over $772 
above the local pr‘ce offered. 

It is evident that rubbing shoulders 
is a good experierce. This shoulder 
work has demonstrated to these men 
that farmers can hang together as well 
as indicating the veed of better breed- 
ing in their flocks. This latter result 
is substantiated bv the requests of the 
farm bureau for pure-bred flock sires 
as well as foundation flocks. The fa- 
vorite breed seems to be Shropshire. 
Grade lambs are selling from 8 to 8% 
cents a pound live weight, exceptionally 
good flocks finding ready sale at 10 
cents per pound for breeders. The 
number of sheep wintered in the coun. 
ty will undoubtedly increase a third, 
due to the large cutting of hay, mak- 
ing a medium priced feed for a rela- 
tively high priced product. 


During 
breeders’ 
Sussex county, 





Sheep Thrive in Open Sheds 


Sheep sheds may combine efficiency 
and economy. The Pennsylvania state 
coliege has demonstrated that sheep 
wintered in an open shed having a 
southern exposure, efree from drafis 
and affording a dry bed, are in better 
physical conditién than those wintered 
in a warm, ill-ventilated barn base- 
ment. During the lambing season, of 
course, warmer quarters are necessary. 
Ewes may then be removed to warm- 
er quarters and later replaced in the 
shed After lambs are three days old 
they will not suffer in the open sheds, 
even during zero weather. 

The shed used to house experimen- 
tal ewes and lambs at the Pennsylvania 
station adjoins the south side of a hay 
shed. The sheep shed is 30x60 feet 
and cost $200. Its capacity is 100 ma- 
ture sheep. It was built of hemlock 
lumber over a superstructure of oak 
posts. The roof and west end were 
covered with tar paper. An alley 6 
feet wide runs the full length of the 
inner side of the shed. The hay shed 
attached affords a place for storage of 
feed and lambing pens. 

The shed is divided into seven pens 
for experimental purposes. Three lots 
instead of seven would probably be 
more desirable under average farm 
conditions. Under such conditions, 
also, breeding sheep in winter quar- 
ters should be divided into groups 
with reference to age and condition. 
Breeding sheep should be separated 
from fattening sheep. An _ exercise 
yard 52 feet wide adjoins each pen. 
These are well drained and dry. 





American Agriculturist 


ATT 


Golden Hoof 
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Program for Big Dairy Show 
{From Page 7.] 


4.55 pm National dairy council, slides 
om pm Rice and Adams corporation. 
ms. 
6.25 p m General roofing manufactur- 
ing company, “films. 
7.30 p m American Jersey cattle club. 
films. 





8.25 p m 
company, 


Barry-Wehmiller machinery 
films. 


9.00 p m Corn products refining com- 
pany, films 

9.50 p m Doubleday, Page and com- 
pany, films, 


FPRIDAY, OCTOBER 20 


2.00 p m American Jersey cattle club, 
films. 

2.55 p m Barry-Wehmiller machinery 
company, films. 

3.30 pm Corn products refining ‘com- 
pany, films. 

4.20 p m Doubleday, Page and com- 
pany, films. 

7.30 p m £ MHolstein-Friesian associa- 
tion, films. 

7.55 p m Larrowe milling company, 
slides. 

8.25 pm National dairy council.slides. 

9.00 p m_ Rice and Adams corporation, 
films. 


10.00 p m General roofing manufactur- 
ing company, films. 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 21 
2.00 p m Holstein-Friesian assovciu- 


tion, films. 

2.30 p m Larrowe milling company, 
slides. 

4.00 p m National dairy council, slides, 

4.35 pm Rice and Adams corporatio: 
films. 


5.30 p m General roofing manufactur- 


ing company, films. 

7.30 p m American Jersey cattle club, 
films. 

8.25 p m Barry-Wehmiller machinery 
company, films. 

9.00 p» m Corn products refining com- 
pany, films. 

9.50 p m Doubleday, Page and com- 
pany, films. 


SPECIAL DAYS AND CONFERENCES 
Saturday, October 14 

9.00 a m Students’ judging contest of 

dairy products in cold storage rooms 

of Dillon & Douglass, for prizes tv 

the amount of $500, offered by th 

Massachusetts society for promoting 

agriculture. 

30 p m Warner's stallions. 

2.50 p m Little Hipp and Napole 

the Great. 

10 pm 

six and 

20 pm 

40 pm 

00 pm 

suitable 


i 


Exhibition of driving, big 
nine-horse hitch. 
Olympia Des Valle. 
Di Dio Circus. 

Exhibition of motor truck 
for dairy uses. 


Saturday Evening 
Parade of cattle in Coliseum 


moo oo 


wr 


00 pm 
arena, 

10 pm 
suitable 


25 pm 


ow 


Exhibition of motor trucks 

for dairy uses, 

Warner’s stallions. 

.40 pm _ Parade of horses and exhibi- 
tion of driving, big six and nine- 
horse hitch. 

50 p m_ Exhibition of high 
horses, 

9.00 pm Di Dio circus. 

9.20 pm _ Little Hipp and Napoleon the 
Great, 

9.35 p m Olympia Des Valle. 


SUNDAY, OCTOBER 15 
Mass meeting in Coliseum. J. t 
Brooks, president of the Eastern 
States agricultural and_ industria! 
exposition, will preside. 
Band concert. 
MONDAY, OCTOBER 16 
Guernsey Day. .Connecticut, Ohio, aud 
Mic an Day 
9, 00 am Judging Guernsey 
Coliseum arena. 
10.00 a m Conference 
of cow testing associations, 
tion hall, Coeliceum. 
[To Page 9.] 
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of men in charge 
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This comparatively 


offers protection from the hot 








and fall. 





as a place for the sheep to huddle together on cold nights 
This photograph was taken in Ontario county, N Y. 


Portable Sheep Shelter on Central New York Farm 


cheap apparatus can be pushed from one part 
of the field to another by means of the four large wagon wheels. It 
rays of the sun-in summer, and serves 


in spring 
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y 
Hens Won't Lay 


During the hot summer months 
lice propagate and take possession 
of the poultry house. Your hens 
are moulting now and to grow new 
feathers saps all of their vitality. 
If you allow your hens to be pes- 
tered with lice during the moult- 
ing period, they are sure to settle 
with you at the egg basket this 
winter. Now is the time to make 
sure your hens are free from lice. 
Get a package of 


Dr. Hess 
Instant Louse Killer 


Sprinkle it in the nests and on the 
fowls. Add a little to the dust bath oc- 
casionally during the fall and winter, 
then your hens will be lice-free, con- 
tented and winter layers. Italsokills lice 
on horses, cattle, colts and calves. Sold 
in sifting-top cans. GUARANTEED. 


1 W., 25c; 3 Ibs., 60c (except in Canada) 
Manufactured by 
Dr. HESS & CLARK 
Ashiand Ohio 

































“Good 

to the 
Last 
Drop” 


Raise Your Calves on 


Blatchford’s Calf Meal 
and Sell the Milk 


More calves have been raised on 
Blatchford’s Calf Meal than on all 
other milk substitutes combined. 

100 Ibs. makes 100 gallons of milk substi- 
tute, costing only one-third as much as milk. 

Prevents scouring and insures the early 
maturity of sleek, handsome calves. 

It is steam-cooked and no trouble to pre- 
pare or use. . 

i How to Raise Calves 
Write for Pamphlet ‘How to Rai Success- 
fully with Little or No Milk.” At dealers, or 
Blatchford Calf Meal Factory, Dept. 76 Waukegan, Ill, 




















No.10 Kanawha Pump 
is the one you want 


No. 10, the latest model of our popular 
Horse Shoe Brand Wooden Pumps. 
The pump that is more easily opera- 
ted and repaired than any other. 
Superior to the old log pump and the 
“Old Oaken Bucket’’, and with none 
of the objectionable features of iron 
pumps. 
When repairing is required - though 
seldom necessary - you can do the 
work yourself without removing the 
pump from well. 
It has 7 x 7 head, closed brackets to kee 
out sticks and stones, long stroke, 3 inc 
| ee pe oy me cylinder with brass bucket 
ed with best leather cups, and remov- 
able brass check valve with brass seat. 
It is adapted for wells 10 to 60 feet deep. 


Write for prices. 
KANAWHA PUMP WORKS 
Baltimors, Md. U.S.A. 


AGENTS $40 A WEEK 


R. M. King Made $45 in 6 Days 




















No competition. Sales easy. 
THOR ‘Ten-inch sample to workers. Write at once. 
MAS TOOL 


CO.,3246 East St., Dayton, Ohio 





Barn Plans and Outbuildings 


Two hundred and fifty-seven illustrations, 
A most valuable work, full of ideas, sug- 
gestions, plans, etc, for the construction of 
barns and outbuildings, by practical writers, 
Chapters are devoted to the economic erec- 
tion and use of barns, grain barns, horse 
barns, cattle barns, sheep barns, corn 
Souses, smoke houses, ice houses, pig pens, 
granaries, etc. There are likewise chapters 
upon bird houses, dog houses, tool sheds, 
ventilators, roofs and roofing, doors and 
fastenings, workshops, poultry houses, ma- 
nure sheds, barnyards, root pits. etc. 23 
pages. 5x7 inches. Cloth 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
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Fighting Roup 

Our chickens have what we believe is 
roup. They vomit, have a rattling noise 
in their throats and a looseness of the 
bowels. We would like to know if 
there is anything that we can do for 
them?—[George H. Bagnell. 

Someone has aptly said that it sel- 
dom pays to doctor a sick chicken and 
as long as you doctor roup you will al- 
ways have roup to doctor, writes H. L. 
Kempster of Missouri. This is espe- 
cially true of birds which have the 
disease in the digestive apparatus. I 
would advise disposing of birds which 
show rattling in the throats and loose 
bowels. In case of an outbreak the first 
thing to do is to remove the affected 
birds from the flock. The drinking 
water should be treated with potas- 
sium permanganate and the poultry 
house should be dry, comfortable and 
free from drafts. 

If the affected birds are not dis- 
posed of they may be treated in the 
following manner: If the roup appears 
as sores on the head, dip the head in 
the following solution: Four per cent 
‘boric acid, 50% alcohol, 10% glycerin 
and 36% water. After a few days the 
scabs may be removed and the places 
rubbed with carbolated vaseline. 

If the disease appears as patches on 
the inside of the throat, such as diph- 


theria membranes, these patches 
should be removed and the sores 
painted with tincture of iodine. If the 
patches persistently reappear’ they 


may be burned away with silver ni- 
trate. Great care must be taken not 
to touch unaffected parts. Some people 
have used kerosene oil and report fa- 
vorably. 

Another method of treating birds 
for roup is the vaccine treatment. The 
use of this, while somewhat limited, 
has shown that roup can be cured by 
a vaccine prepared from the scabs and 
cheesy deposits which acompany roup. 
In order to get best-results it has been 
found that a vaccine should be made 
from the flock which has the infected 
birds. Several experiment stations 
have reported the successful use of 
this vaccine, among which are the 
university of Purdue in Indiana, uni- 
versity of California and the Wiscon- 
sin and Missouri stations. 





Eliminating Early Molters—There 
is still a difference of opinion as to 
the advantage of late over early molt- 


ing of hens. Experience has shown 
some poultrymen that early molters 
will complete their molt and begin 


laying again in the early winter when 
eges are high. On the other hand 
many poultrymen maintain that birds 
which begin to molt at an early date 
are slow in the process and that their 


egg year is materially shortened. The 
New Jersey station claims that birds 


which continue to lay during the late 
summer and go into the molt late, fin- 
ish the process more quickly and are 
heavier producers the next year. The 
station advocates the culling out of 
early molters and the keeping of the 
late ones. When this is done the early 
molters may be profitably disposed of. 


Clean Eggs—During late fall and 
early winter it is sometimes a problem 
for the poultryman to market good, 
clean eggs, such as his customers de- 
mand. This is due to the prevalence 
of considerable rainy weather, which 
makes the yards wet, and thus causes 
the birds’ feet to become muddy. In 
order to overcome this, the laying 
birds may be closely housed when the 
yards are muddy during rainy periods. 





Program for Big Dairy Show 


{From Page &8.] 

1.30 p m Conference of officers and 
secretaries of milk producers’ asso- 
ciations, Holstein-Friesian booth. 

Day and evening meetings of the di- 
rectors of the Holstein-Friesian asso- 
ciation of America, Worthy hotel. 

International milk dealers’ association, 

afternoon and evening sessions, ma- 

hogany room, Municipal auditorium. 





a Bldg., 315 4th Ave., New York 


Official dairy instructors’ associatign, 
morning and afternoon sessions, 
Technical high school hall assembly 
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Fall Work with Hens 


SMM mm 


Ne: 








TVEUITOUIA CHU EAU LEANNA ENTE 


room, 53 Elliott street; 
Highland hotel, 8 p m, 
60 pm Address, A new era in dairy- 
ing and the producer’s opportunity, 
by Fred W. Merrill, advisory expert 


banquet at 


in the De Laval dairy development 
_ department, 
For night horse show program, set 


horse show catalog. 


TUESDAY, GCTOSER 17 


Holstein-Friesian Day. New Hampshire, 
Vermont, Wisconsin, and Southern 
States Day 
A special excursion train, containing a 
party of 500 dairymen and others 
from the south, organized and con- 
ducted by the Southern railway, will 
arrive at the Dairy show. 

9.00 a m Judging Holstein 
Coliseum arena, 

10.00 a American 
association, Convention hall, Coliseum, 

2.30 p m_ Conference of county agents. 

- Central high school assembly hall, 
235 State street. Conference opened 
by Prof William D. Hurd, followed 
by an address on County agent work 
in Illinois by Prof W. Fk. Handschin, 
county agent leader of that state. 

International milk dealers’ association, 
afternoon session, mahogany room 
Municipal auditorium, 

International association of dairy and 
milk inspectors and milk inspectors 
association of Massachusetts, morn- 
ing and afternoon sessions, Municipal 
auditorium; evening session, assembly 
hall, Y M C A, 118 Chestnut street. 

Official dairy instructors’ association, 
morning and afternoon sessions 


cattle in 


dairy farmers 


Technical high school hall assembly 
room, 53 Elliott street. 
For night horse show program, see 


horse show catalog 
WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 18 

Ayrshire Day, Brown Swiss Day. Gov- 

ernors’ Day. Maine, Pennsylvania, 
Indiana, and Illinois Day 

9.00 a m Judging Ayrshire and Brown 
Swiss cattle in Coliseum arena 

10.00 a m Conference of committee 
from cattle breed associations and 
representatives of the dairy division, 
department of agriculture, Conven- 
tion hall, Coliseum. 

International association of dairy and 
milk inspectors and Milk inspectors’ 
association of Massachusetts, morn- 
ing and afternoon sessions, Municipal 
auditorium; evening session, assembly 
hall, Y M C A, 118 Chestnut street. 

1.00 pm Address, A new era in dairy- 
ing and the producer's opportunity, 
by Fred W. Merrill, advisory expert 
in the De Laval dairy development 
denartment, 

Band concert, 

THURSDAY, OCTOBER 19 
Jersey Day. Massachusetts, Bhode 
Island, and New Jersey Day 
9.00 a m Judging cattle in 

Coliseum arena. 

16.00 a m Annual meeting 
dairy show association, 
office, Coliseum. 

11.00 a m Address by 
Kraege,. educational 
James manufacturing company, 
vention hall, Coliseum. 

1.00 pm Convention of the New Enz- 
land federation for rural progress, 
Convention hall, Coliseum. Topic 
Grading, labeling and standardizing 
of milk and cream, Speakers, fifteen 
minutes each, 1. The interests 
affected must get together and work 
together, Prof Fred Rasmussen 
2. The prime necessity of adopting at 
onee methods of grading, labeling, 
and standardizing (illustrated), John 
Cc, Oreutt, secretary committer on 
agriculture, Boston chamber of com- 
merece. 3, Grading in Richmond, Va 
Dr W, EF. Levy, health officer, Rich- 
mond. Va. 1. Standardization, EK. L. 
Bradford, general manager Turner 
Center dairying association, Auburn, 
Me, Followed by discussion, 

2.00 pm _ Directors’ meeting, American 
Jersey cattle club, Kimball hotel. 
teception and banquet 6.00 p m., 

International asseciation of dairy and 
milk inspectors and the Milk inspec- 
tors’ association of Massachusetts, 
morning and afternoon sessions, 
Municipal auditorium evening ses- 
sion, assembly hall Y M C A, 118 
Chestnut street. 

FRIDAY, OCTOBER 20 

New Haven, Holyoke, Northampton, and 
Worcester Day 
Unfinished cattle 

Dexter cattle’ in 


Jersey 


National 
executive 


Prof F. G. 
depart . >*nt, 
Con- 


judging. 


9.00 a m 
esa 
Coliseum 


Judging 
arena, 
10.00 a m Conference of state 
cattle organizations, Kimball hotel. 
2.00 pm Conference of National asso- 
ciation of ice cream manufacturers 
with New En-vland manufacturers, 
SATURDAY, OCTOBER 21 


12.15 noon Annual meeting and lunch 
of National dairy herdsmen’s associa- 
tion. 


Jersey 


Saturday Matinee 
2 Cattle parade. 
2.45 pm Horse parade. 
2.55 p,m Exhibiticn driving, big six 
and nine-horse hitch. 
3.05 p m High school horses. 
8.20 p m Exhibition of motor 
suitable for dairy uses. 


2.30 p m 


trucks 













Lowest Prices 
Ever Made On 
World's 7 


OE 
we a a | 


Best. “= 
Roofing | 


Send at once for World’s Great- 
est Roofing Book. We quote 
Rock-Bottom Prices and pay the 
freight on Roofing, Siding, Celi- 
ing, ete. Everything the biggest 
values for the money ever offered. 


Edwards Tightcote 
“Reo” Metal Shingles = 


outlasts three ordinary roofs. No 
painting, no repairs. Rot, fire, 
rust-proof. Guaranteed light- 
ning-proof. Can be laid over 
old shingles if desired. 

Edwards Galvanized Metal 
Shingles, Roofing, Siding, Ccil- 
ing, or finish is extra heavy galv- | 
anized by 


Our Exclusive 
Tightcote Process 


by which sides and edges are as 
heavily galvanized as body of 
sheet. o weak spots anywhere. 

By means of our Patent Inter- 
locking Device all nails are driven 
through under layer of metal only 
—no exposure—no leaks. 


The GalvanizingTest 

Take any other galvanized steel, 
bend it back and forth, hammer 
itdown. Great scales of galvan- 
izing will flake off. Apply this 
test to Edwards Metal Rooting— 
you'll find no flaking. Edwards 
products are superior—yet sell 
for less than other materials, 






“Reo’’ Metal 
Cluster Shingles 
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“Spanish” 
Metal Tile 







Edwards Patent 
“Grip Lock"’ 
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Brick Siding 


FREE 
Roofing 





































Book 


will prove to you that 
wemake lowest freight 
paid prices Send cou- 
pon for Roofing Sam- 
sles. Ask for copy of 
"REE Book No, 162 
The Edwards Mfg. 
Co,, 1012-1062 Pike St., 
Cincinnati, 0. 


‘(Book Coupon 






































Garage $GQ9.50 
Send AND UP 
for Garage Book showing 
sty ependeincnet rare 
able, lireproof,Meta 
Garages, $69.60 and 4 THE EDWARDS MFG. Co. 
up. Lowest prices 91012-1062 Pike St., Cincinnati, 0. 





ever made, Please send FREE samples, 
Send for book Freight Paid prices and World's 
~today, Greatest Rootiing Book No, 1062 
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INDIO. cceecceseesesasseeeeseeeeee See eeeeeeeeeere 
Send today 


Pa Py for this Book. 


It tells of big openings—for live 
men—in a business full of op- 
portunities and not overcrowded, 
And it tells how we i 

get started earning $25 to 50a QZ 
week. Write today. Practical Auto 
School, 66-H Beaver 8t., New York. 
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If you say: 
“I saw your adv 


“In the Old Reliable Orange Judd 
American Agriculturist, to which I 
subscribe,” when you write any of 
our advertisers, you are guaranteed 
satisfaction in your dealings with 
any advertiser herein, 

I* any article advertised in this 
paper that you buy, is found to 
be not as advertised, we give your 
money back. 

But, when writing the advertisers 
you must tell them you saw the adv 
in Orange Judd American Agricul- 
turist, 








If you don’t tell the advertiser that, 
you have no protection. You help 
yourself when you say that, for: 

You prove to the firm you write 
to that, being one of our subscribers, 
you are entitled to its best service 
and lowest prices. 


You remind the advertiser that if 
he fails to do the right thing by you 
he will be reported to us, and if the 
matter is not adjusted fairly, the 
firm will be debarred from our ad- 
vertising columns. 

By mentioning this paper, you enable 
the advertiser to tell where your inquiry 
or order came from. 

That helps to convince the advertiser 
that it pays to advertise in this paper. 

And you thereby help to support our 
policy of excluding all fake, misleading 
and swindling advertisements. 

When you say: “I saw your advertise- 
ment in the Old Reliable Orange Judd 
American Agriculturist, to which I sub- 
scribe,” you do. the one thing required 
of each subscriber umder our broad con- 
tract, whereby we agree to refund to 
any subscriber the purchase price of any 
article advertised in our paper, if found , 
not to be as advertised. 

This contract is printed in each copy, 
at head of first column on editorial page. 

eileen 
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Planning Home Storage Plant 
PROF LEWIS F. RUSE 


I wish to put up a cold storage plant 
for keeping winter apples. Its capacity 
should be about 5000 bushels, to be 
cooled by coid air circulating system. 
I wish to know principally how to con- 
struct the walls as to insulation; also 
what kind of wind fan and in what 
manner is the ait circulated to the dif- 
ferent parts of the building. I have a 
room 30x30 feet in the basement of a 
barn that I would like to convert into 
this cold storage plant. This room has 
18-inch stone walls on three sides and 
underground. The floor of the front 
side is level with the outside ground.— 
[P. H. Updegrave, Schuylkill Coun- 
ty. Pa. 

If your room is located on the side 
of a hill, you will not need a fan to aid 
ventilation. A good circulation of the 
air can be obtained by either of the 
following methods: Openings 8x8 
inches to 12x12 inches next to the floor 
and through the walls into the storage 
room, if placed at intervals of 8 to 10 
feet along two sides will deliver 
enough air. The hot air is carried out 
through openings in the top of the 
storage room. Tile 3 feet by 6 inches 
placed at intervals of § to 12 feet will 
carry the hot air out. For every 1000 
cubie feet of storage there should be 
1 square foot of intake and 
1 square foot of outlet. All openings 
must be screened to prevent rodents 
from entering, and tight doors made 
to prevetn hot air from entering in 
warm weather and cold air in cold 
weather. 

Ventilation Important 


The other method is to lay a tile in- 
take 50 to 100 feet long from. the 
storage. Bring it up under the middle 
of the house, with several lateral 
branches extending several feet to the 
side. This will give six to eight open- 
ings to bring in cold air and distribute 
it over the house. With this methcd 
it is best to build a slatted floor so the 
air can move under the stored fruit. It 
is also necessary to have the ventila- 
tors in the top as described before. All 
openings should be screened and doors 
should fit tightly. A house located on 
level ground will need a fan to aid in 
circlulating the air. This fan is lo- 
cated on the level with the floor. It 
is run at night and all openings closed 
during the day. Ventilators in the 
top are necessary as for the other 
methods. 

The method of handling a cold air 
storage is to bring the temperature as 
low as possible in the fall while the 
fruit is warm. This is accomplished 
by opening all ventilators at night, 
and closing them tight during the day. 
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This procedure can be continued until 
the very cold weather comes, when it 
is necessary to keep all openings shut 
tight. If the temperature continues 
very cold for several weeks and the 
temperature in the storage drops to 30 
degrees, it may be necessary to place 
a small oil stove in the room to warm 
it a little to prevent the apples from 
freezing. The apples should be exam- 
ined at frequent intervals, and if they 
show signs of shriveling water must 
be sprinkled on the floor. 

Your room 30x30 feet will not hold 
5000 bushels, but if you desire to fix 
it up, it can be done without a great 
deal of expense. The ceiling must be 
insulated. This can be done by ceiling 
and then placing felt lith or cork in- 
sulation over the ceiling; cover with 
waterproof paper and ceil again. The 
fourth wall will have to be built un- 
less it is a dirt wall, then if everything 
is tight next to it, this will not be nec- 
essary. The other walls may be thick 
enough to keep the cold air out, but 
probably it would be better to build 
another thin wall inside, leaving a 
dead air space between the two walls, 
or a layer of insulation can be placed 
inside the rock wall and covered. 





Vegetable Growers Convene 


Eight hundred vegetable growers, 
including 250 growers from the vicin- 
ity of Chicago, attended the ninth an- 
nual convention of the vegetable grow- 
ers’ association of America, at the 
Hotel La Salle, Chicago. It was prob- 
ably the most successful meeting of 
this organization. A splendid program 
was carried out and the interest was 
well sustained throughout the sessions, 
Every phase of the truck and nursery 
propositions was handled from grow- 
ing of seed to marketing the product. 

Chicago is a great market gardening 
and greenhouse vegetable growing 
center and the visitors found much of 
itnerest in an automobile inspection 
trip through the truck district—a 
whole day being devoted to this. The 
trade exhibit of equipment and sup- 
plies for market garderers and green- 
house vegetable growers.showed all 
the latest labor-saving devices in this 
profession. Springfield, Mass, was se- 
lected a the next meeting place, and 
the following officers elected: How- 
ard W. Selby of Philadelphia, presi- 
dent; H. F. Thompson of Arlington, 
Mass, vice-president; S. W. Severance 
of Louisville, Ky, secretary; Eugene 
Davis of Grand Rapids, Mich, treas- 
urer. 




















Automatic Apple Cold Storage Plant on New York Farm 


On 72 acres in Ulster county, N Y, A. E. Jansen preduces some of 
the finest apples and pears in the state. He has 35 acres in apples and 
four in pears, and the McIntosh Red trees make up the oldest orchard 


of that variety in the state. 
system, 


The trees are grown under the sod mulch 
His cold storage plant shown above takes care of the product 


of his orchards. ‘The estimated crop this year is 800 barrels of Spy and 


barrels of McIntosh Red. 





































































Huge Sums Spent to Make 
Your Tires Cost Less 


_ You probably would be none the wiser—until the 
tires were worn out—if we should make the Goodyear 


All-Weather Tread only ordinarily thick. 


But we make it double-thick, so that you get extra 
wear and extra mileage—thereby adding a million and 
a half dollars to our production costs this year. 


If we should abandon the Goodyear On-Air Cure 
and go back to the old method of vulcanizing, we could 
save almost $600,000 this year. 


But your risk of blow-outs from wrinkled or buckled 
fabric—which you can’t see—would be greatly in- 
creased. 


The big blocks in the larger sizes of All-Weather 
No-Hook Tires give greater traction and longer life. 
They use more material. So does the increased size 


of the tires. The two total more than $400,000 for 1916. 


Cord Tires are improved, at added cost. Tubes are 
made thicker, at added cost. 


The extra material required for Goodyear Tires and 
Tubes this year totals close to three millions and a half. 


The additional labor is well over $600,000 and the 
special equipment required for special Goodyear proc- 
esses costs more than $150,000. 


Why, you ask, should The Goodyear Tire & 
a Company put these extra millions into Goodyear 
ires? 


So that you may have tires better than the average. 
So that you may enjoy complete tire satisfaction. 


So that you will always use Goodyear Tires, after 
you have found that they do go farther and cost less. 


So that Goodyears will continue to be the preferred 


tires, among close to 200 brands, with those who reckon 
tire cost not on price but on service and mileage. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 


Akron, Ohio 


(JOODSYEAR TIRES © 














The Farm 


Automobile 





Lack of Power in Auto 


My automobile does not seem to have 
enough power, and i am quite certain 
it is burning too much gasoline.—[C. P. 

There are quite a number of dif- 
ferent causes for lack of power in an 
automobile. I can take it up only 
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We Must Add $175 to the 
HUDSON SUPER-SIX 


Here is an issue which we can’t evade. So we meet 


it fairly and frankly, but give you a full month’s 


very briefly in this discussion. Your ee 
ignition probably is out of time. If S=== warning. Every Super-Six will be sold at present 
your spark occurs too late or the a2 a “i re 
spark plugs are very dirty, it will prices while they last. If you can get one, get it. 
cause your water to boil and the en- —— 
to overheat. In the second place, | i=—== . — . . . P 
sed pete echt poate panes ¥ a — = The Super-Six of the present series is Sixes at present prices. With this 
properly. The needle valve may be| E—= built from materials contracted last patented i0tor, where wear and friction 


set to give too rich a mixture, or the | == year. There are only 3500 more to go _ are almost eliminated, depreciation isa 
air valve is probably too tight. Either | x out, including open cars and enclosed. trifle. And like cars, of the next pro- 
one would cause overheating. Then | = And part of them are sold. duction, will cost a great deal more. So 


again, your engine may leak compres- 
sion. You can easily determine this 
by turning the motor over and see if 
it turns over easily. There should 
be a sort of springing action to the 
motor when you turn it over with the 


The next production—starting 
December 1—will be like the present 
models. The changes, if any, will be 
only minor refinements. But materials 
for that series were contracted this year, 


a Super-Six can be bought now at a 
saving of $175, 

We have under way of the present pro- 
duction about 3500 cars. Part are open 
models, part enclosed. Many of them 


crank, just as though there were a . 
spring inside the cylinder which re- = and at prices enormously advanced. are sold, ; 
sisted the turning motion. Leaking = So the cars now in process are the only But many Hudson dealers, suspecting 
compression ‘nay be caused by the Super-Sixes we deliver at thep t the advance, have unsold Super-Sixes. 


valves being set too close, the piston 
rings being gummy and stieky, or the 
piston rings and cylinder may be worn 
and out of the circular shape. In 
some types of motors, the cylinder 
gaskets also may be leaking. Another 
reason for lack of power may be that 
your exhaust pipe has become gummy 
and partially clogged. Still another 
reason, which is not so common in 
an older car, is that the bearings are 
too tight. This is more noticeable in 
a new car, which has not been driven 
its first thousand miles. 

Probably the best advice I can give 
you is to give your motor a thorough 
overhauling by a competent mechanic. 





Knows Machine Before Buying 
H, L. UPCROFT 

I have been selling automobiles and 
motor trucks to city people and busi- 
ness men up to a little than 
two years ago. Since that time I have 
been selling tractors and motor trucks 
to farmers. I have found that the 
average farmer knows more by far 
about the technical parts of these ma. 
chines than does the average city man 

The farmer usually insists on mas- 
tering the machine before he buys it. 
He has to be shown all the different 


less 











Hudson prices. The advance will be 
$175 per car. 


No Way Out 


Most people know that Hudson profits 
are amazingly low for our output. Here 
is the top-place car—the largest-selling 
fine car in the world with a price above 
$1100. Yet it sells way below some 
fine cars. Still our standards are so high 
that, despite our big output, profits are 
very small. 

Now these high-grade materials, in 
one year, have enormously advanced. 
We must’‘either adopt lower grades of 
materials, or add the advance to our 
price. 

There is no other way out for fine-car 
makers whose profits have been fair. 
This enforced raise means no greater 
profit to us. So we frankly state the 
facts. 

We shall continue the present-grade 
Hudson. Next year’s models will be the 
same as this year’s; save perhaps in some 
minor refinements. There will posi- 


If you get one now, you will sav $175. 
For all Hudson dealers will advance the 
Super-Six when we start production of 
the next series. 

If you can get one now, go get it. 


Next Year’s Ruling Car 


Next year, as this year, the Hudson 
Super-Six is certain to hold its suprem- 
acy. The Super-Six is controlled by 
our patents—the motor which added 80 
per cent to efficiency. So other cars 
can’t use it. 

The Super-Six now holds all the worth- 
while records. All the world’s stock car 
records up to 100 miles. It holds the 
24-hour record of 1819 miles. * It won 
the Pike’s Peak hill-climb—the world’s 
greatest event of its kind. 

In September it won the ocean-to- 
ocean record. It went from San Fran- 
cisco to New Yorkin 14 hours 59 minutes 
less time than the next best record. 

It won all these records because of 
endurance. Because this/invention has 
so nearly eliminated. all friction, vibra- 


parts so as to fully understand it. The = tively be no change in the Super-Six tion and wear. 

farmer asks about roller bearings, motor. So the added cost—and that So every man who knows the facts 
axles, brake mechanism, carburetor, e : $ . 

etc, etc. The business man in town alon will be added to our passe. must —— yy patio yo 
seems to be more interested in price premacy. very tes as prov t. 
than in the m ’ hine itself, as he us- 3 Good News for Owners If you want such acar—even for next 
gy typ elle cee dl dy ig : This will be good news for owners. year—now is the time to get it, if 
machine thoroughly and to be satis- About 25,000 have, or will ect, Super- you can. 


fled that it will do the work he wants 











done under the conditions upon his Phaeton, 7-passenger - $1475 Touring Sedan oo « OI Town Car ... . + « $2750 
farm. He is more interested in these —— Roadster, 2-passenger 1475 Limousine... . . . . 2750 Town CarLandaulet . 2850 
points than in the matter of price, —— Cabriolet, 3-passenger 1775 (Prices f.0, 6, Detroit) Li ine Landaulet . . 2850 
though of course he is a shrewd and == 

careful buyer. after being satisfied - 

that the machine suits his needs and 

conditions. The result is that after HUDSON MOTOR CAR Co., DETROIT, MICHIGAN 

buying a tractor, the farmer is well ; 


satisfied, uses it properly and finds it 
profitable. 





Fours or Sixes Which? 
In a light car are Fours or Sixes pref- 
erable?—[C. W. * 
The smal! sixes run just a little bit 
smoother than the four’s, but as a 
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general proposition a 4-cylinder motor 





5c each 





is a little more economical with re- : 
gard to gas consumption. 3oth types, about any branch of Fertilizers, 
however, give very good satisfaction 6 for. Manur eam The fens Be x mee 2 ‘eld, _ 
‘tihiciaaniiambianseia . v izing 

Sr tnd Garden Crepe, Focding Coope, Feeding Asi 

Motor Backfires 90c ls, Dairy Farming, or any other sabject . 

¢ pertain. 

My automobile motor shoots back in- ing to Farming or Affairs 


to the carburetor frequently. What is 
the remedy?—[G. M. C 

The usual remedy is to open the 
needlé valve in the carburetor so that 
the mixture is made richer. If this 
does not remedy it, the backfiring may 
be caused by a tight-working inlet | 
valve, or by some foreign substance in 
the inlet passage which becomes red 
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hot; and ignites the incoming gas. Thay qnowes inesedioadly, ond euthapindpdly Bo 
Remove the foreign substance or pol- many intricate questions that arise . 
ish the stem of the inlet valve with THE BEST THAT YOU They gee beoke det the beginner seeds ond 


emery paper until it works freely. 


CAN GET IRRESPECTIVE 
OF THE PRICE YOU PAY 


Crvettr, Peasovy & Co., Inc., Makers 





Pasteurization Aids—Danish cream- 
eries pasteurize all cream before mak- 
ing it into butter. This kills all bac- 
teria. Danish butter has a uniform 
quality and distinctive flavor. 
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canine am. Engineering” Department Ms 


George W. Iverson, Farm Engineering Editor, 


S will gladly answer any inquiries in this department, or by letter, of subscribers 
= about farm tractors, gas engines, all farm machinery, farm buildings and plans, 
= = drainage, sanitation, including wells and sewage disposal, farm lighting, roads 

= and bridges. Inclose stamp and address label from American Agriculturist if a 
= reply by private‘letter is desired. Use this department freely. 
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Selecting Concrete Material 
G. W. IVERSON = 


Cement is liable to be mishandled 
after it leaves the factory. - It should 
be kept away from moisture at all 
times until it is mixed in the concrete. 
If the cement gets wet it will form in 
jumps or cakes. As the hardening is 
a chemical process, once hardened in 
the sack it is useless for concrete pur- 
poses. 

Sand should be clean and well 
graded, with the coarser grains 
predominating. The particles must 
also. be hard and_ tough. The 
principal impurities found in sana 
are clay and vegetable matter. There 
is a difference of opinion as to the ef- 
fect of clay on concrete. Some author- 
ities claim that a sn_all amount of clay 
helps to make the concrete more 
waterproof, while others state that it 
is harmful. All, however, are agreed 
that an excessive amount of clay is 
injurious. To be on the safe side the 
farmer should use only clean sand and 
gravel. : 

A simple test which any farmer can 
use te determine the amount of clay 
in sand is to take an, ordinary mason 
fruit jar, fill in 4 inches of sand and 
and then fill nearly full of water. 
Shake the sand and water thoroughly 
for a few minutes, and then set the 
jar aside to settle. The clay is much 
finer than the sand and will remain in 
suspension longer, consequently the 
clay will settle in a layer on top of the 
sand. At the end of three hours ex- 
amine the jar and if there is more 
than % inch of clay on top of the 
sand, this sand should not be used for 
concrete purposes until it is washed. 


How to Wash the Sand 


A simple washing arrangement can 
be-made by constructing a trough, as 
shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tion. This will wash the material and 
at the same time separate the sand 
from the gravel. The material is 
shoveled in at the high end, while the 
water is turned on through the hose 
shown. The water washes the sand 
and gravel down across the riffles until 
it reaches the lower end, where the 
gand is screened out, while the water 
carries away the foreign material. 
Such an arrangement is not very ex- 
pensive ~to construct, and should be 
used wherever clean sand cannot be 
obtained otherwise. 

The coarser material should also be 
clean and well graded. For concrete 
which will have considerable wear 
such as barn floors, feeding floor and 
sidewalks, the harder and tougher the 
coarse gravel and sand the better the 
concrete will wear. The water used 
in mixing should also be clean. A good 
rule to follow in this case is that if the 
water is fit to drink it is fit to use for 
concrete. - 


Easier Starting in Winter 


I find it hard to start my one-horse 
power, hopper cooled gasoline engine in 
the winter time. Can you give me any 
suggestions ?—[J. E. 

Pouring hot water into the hopper 
jacket will warm the cylinder and 
make the starting easier. Cutting off 
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the supply of air to the carburetor and 
making the mixture richer also helps. 
Many farmers use a higher test gaso- 
line in winter. This gasoline vaporizes 
more easily. 





Blasting on Mud Lick Farm 
CORRESPONDENT 


All last spring we waited for dry 
weather befote blasting the beds for 
the apple trees that were heeled-in, 
ready for setting, until it was almost 
too late. But the dry weather did not 
come and we had to set the trees in 
the old-fashioned way. In previous 
seasons we had waited for dry weath- 
er and had been forced to do the 
blasting several months or a whole 
year after seiting out trees. At Mud 
Lick farm September has arrived and 
is as dry as can be wished for in til- 
lage blasting. The dust rises from the 
furrow behind the plow in.oats stub- 
blues. We are proceeding now with 
the delayed blasting. 

The trees planted last May have 
done fairly well, owing to a wet June 
and July. At three points around each 
tree we are now placing charges of ex- 
plosive about3 feet deep; charges about 
214 ounces farm powder, because of its 
comparatively slow, lifting, and crack. 
ing action, just enough eo shatter the 
ground to the surface. When the 
blasts go off the dirt seems to lift 
about 10 inches, then to fall back. 

Mostly we place the charges within 
5 or 6 feet of the trunks of the little 
trees. Our aim is to give them new 
and better pasture, and this can be 
done by placing shots away from the 
trunks rather than close to them. Next 
spring all this land will be sown to 
clover or other hay crops, and in the 
regular course of events will not be 
broken again for two or three years, 

Wet corners are not particularly 
hard to drain. Some 4-foot open 
ditches are required. We never ap- 
preciated before seeing it done last 
spring that ditches could be blasted so 
easily and quickly. We get clean-cut 
excavations 3 to + feet deep and 8 or 
more feet wide with a row of charges 
in which there was only one stick to 
the hole. 

Our first attempts were made with 
50% low freezing powder. The books 
tell us that we ought to use 50% 
straight nitro-glycerin powder. But at 
the magazine in town the hardware 
man told us that owing to the war 
such a grade would cost fully twice as 
much as the farm powder at present. 
We bought farm powder and did some 
more experimenting, loading two 
sticks to the hole and making the 
holes 30 inches apart. Each charge 
was primed with an electric blasting 
cap. Our machine would fire only 10 
charges at once, so we blasted our 
ditches in 32 sections. The _ result 
was a perfect ditch. This fall we shall 
not wait for the rains to soak the 
ground, but shall proceedgwith the 
ditching whenever we get ready, using 
farm powder and firing the charges 
electrically. The farm powder is 
about 20% strength, and actually does 
the work better in all soil blasting, 
and at much lower cost. 
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The Longest Wearing Foot- 
wear is the Lowest Priced 
9 Million People Look for the RED BALL 


With strong, sturdy, substantial 
“Ball-Band,” the day to buy new 
boots is a long time coming. 


You get many extra days wear 
from “Dall-Band”—so many ex- 
tra days that if you figure the 
cost per days wear you will see 
how very low-priced “Ball-Band” 
Rubber Footwear is. 


“Ball-Band” Boots are vacuum cured. 
During the vulcanizing process, a tre- 
mendous pressure makes the entire boot 
one solid piece. “Ball-Band” Light Weight 
Rubbers for street wear for men, women 
and children are “Ball-Band” quality 
and value. Ask your dealer. Look for 
the Red Ball on the sole.. 

Our free booklet, ‘‘More Days Wear,” is yours 


for the asking. In case your dealer doesn’t 
sell ‘“Ball-Band” Footwear let us know. 


MISHAWAKA WOOLEN MFG. CO. 
300 Water St., Mishawaka, Ind. 
** The House That Pays Millions for Quality’* 








Anyone Can Use 
Atlas Farm Powder 


No experience or skill is required, because Atlas 
Farm Powder is made especially for you. You can 
do your own blasting without trouble or risk by 
following a few simple instructions that even children 
can understand. Many women farmers use 


Atlas Farm Powde 


THE SAFEST EXPLOSIVE 
The Original Farm Powder 


Improve the fertility of your Atlas Farm Powder costs 
soil, get out stumps and shat- __little compared with the cost 
ter boulders quickly, safely of labor that it replaces. You 
and cheaply with Atlas. Blast can buy it from a dealer near 
holes for tree-planting, dig you. If youdon’t know him, 
ditches and do other kinds ask us. We will also tell you 
of farm work in the most exactly what youneed for any 
economical, up-to-date way. kind of work. 


Get Our Free Book—*‘‘ Better Farming ’’ 
It tells you how to save labor on your farm by using The Safest 
"xplosive for stump blasting, ditch digging, tree-planting, 
subsoiling, etc. Fill out the coupon mow and mail it today, 


ATLAS POWDER COMPANY §ii<::! Wilmington, Del. 


Ssies Offices: Birmingham, Boston, Houghton, Joplin, Kansas City, 
Knoxville, New Orleans, New York, Philadelphia, St. Louis 





ATLAS POWDER "on: 
Wémington, Del. 
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Send me your 74-page book “Better | 
Farming.” I am interested in the use 
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Ctump Blasting 
Boulder Blasting 
Subsoi!l Blasting 
Tree Planting 
Ditch Digging 
Quarrving-Mining 
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Washing Trough Will Insuse Clean Sand 
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q Facts About Farm Loans = 
PTT oh rr 
patronage makes the profit. Nothing 


Land Banks in November 
“It is expected that the federal land 
bank districts will be announced, and 
the banks located before the end 


of November.” This is the latest 
statement by the Federal farm 
loan board. Having completed its 
hearings in the 29 northern and 
western states, it will “proceed as 
quickly as possible with hearings in 


the Atlantic coast, southern and south. 
western states.’’ It found keen interest 
and the federal farm loan act ‘‘univer- 
sally approved by farmers, business 
men and bankers.” 

The need for the new system is 
shown by the fact that American 
farmers are paying from 5% per an- 
num to 5% per month for mortgage 
money. Even where the interest is 
only 5 or 6%, commissions are ex- 
acted ranging from a flat rate of 1 to 
2% to a rate of from+t.to 3% per 
annum. The board states: 


The excessive cost of mortgage loans 
on farms and the short terms for which 
they can be secured, have had a serious 
and injurious effect upon farm develop- 
ment and productivity. It was shown 
in every state visited that even the 
industrious farmer of modest means 
who had only a small farm but who 
could offer unquestionable security, was 
unable to get farm credit on any terms, 
Nearly all loan companies or corpora- 
tions have an arbitrary rule not to lend 
on farms below a certain size; not to 
lend more than an arbitrary amount per 
acre, no matter what the real value of 
the acre may be; not to lend less than 
a certain amount, $1000 being the low- 
est limit. In many states it was found 
that the farmer was never certain that 
he could effect a loan, however good the 
mortgage security, and that the inci- 
dental delays were serious and fre- 
quently defeated the purpose of the loan. 

The investigation showed a_ wide- 
spread and imperative necessity for the 
long time amortization loans at rea- 
sonable rates of interest (not to exceed 
6%) provided for by the Farm Loan Act, 
and it was everywhere conceded that 
long time credits of this character will 
greatly stimulate agricultural develp- 
ment; increase farm ownerships; dis- 
courage the growing evil of farm ten- 
antry, which has already assumed 
alarming proportions in some of the 


states; increase farm productivity and 
enhance the prosperity of the farmer, 
and thereby the general prosperity 


throughout the country. 





Why Be a Co-operator ? 

I don't like the idea of having to put 
up $5 for every $100 I borrow. Why 
not $5 for every $10007—IH. W. C. 

You can become a member of a 
national farm loan association in your 
vicinity or state, only in case it grants 
you a loan. Only borrowers can be 
members. When they have paid off 
their debt they get back the money 
they paid in for shares. Meanwhile, 
the members will have received what- 
ever dividends the system is able to 
earn. The whole thing is to be owned 
by the borrowing farmers, so that the 
profits of the system go back in divi- 
dends pro rata to the borrowers whose 
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_ Now for Action 


The one simple thing 
for each farmer to do who wants 
a federal loan 
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It is good to learn that each 
of the twelve U S land banks 
may be located before the end 
> of November—two months ear- 
: hier than was expected. 

: Hence the importance of your 
* INSTANTLY organizing the 
national farm loan association, 
' through which your farmers in 
+ your locality may obtain loans. 
| The complete official outfit 
for this purpose will be mailed 
free to anvone who writes for 
it to Orance Judd American 
Agriculturist, New York City. 
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could be fairer, safer, or simpler. 

If you don’t want to co-operate 
thus, you may borrow from any other 
source. In time, joint stock land banks 
may be incorporated under the fed- 
eral law, but it may cost more to do 
business with them than with the 
locals. Neither can charge over 6% 
interest; both must amortize loans. 

W. L. Lane of Durbin, W Va, has 
forwarded applications for charter as 
a federal farm loan association with 
the following farmers in Pocahontas 
county as members: E. D. Burrier, J. 
J. McLaughlin, W. N. Simmons, C. M. 
Ratliff and W. P. Sutton. 








B. G. W.: Herbert Myrick was ten- 
dered a place on the federal farm 
loan board, but declined, because his 
position as president of Orange Judd 
company and director of its periodi- 
cals and books rendered it impossible 
for him to devote his whole time to 
the board, as the law very properly re- 
quires of its members. They are: Wil- 
liam G. McAdoo of Tennessee, chair- 
man and ex officio member as 
secretary of the United States treasury; 
George W. Norris of Pennsylvania, 
farm loan commissioner; Herbert 
Quick of West Virginia, Charles E. 
Lobdell of Kansas and Capt W. S. A. 
Smith of Iowa. The two latter are 
republicans. Whichever political party 
has the secretary of the treasury has 
three out of the five members of the 
board. 


R. M. W.: The law imposes no limit 
of territory upon a national farm loan 
association. You in one county could 
have farmers from other counties as 
members. Of course the more con- 
centrated the membership, the easier 
it is to co-operate and the less trouble 
and expense, because distances are 
shorter. Just as there are two or more 
national bank in a town, so ‘may 
there be two or more associations in a 
community. 
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Walks and Talks 


With the Editor 


San 
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Taking Books to the People 


Nearly every rural village nowadays 
has a library. It may be the library is 
supported entirely by village, or partly 
by village, and town, or township 


funds. Certainly rural people enjoy a 
cordial invitation at times to utilize 
the books and periodicals in the li- 


brary, whether they directly support it 
or not Unfortunately, few country 
people find it possible to utilize these 
rural libraries to the full extent be- 
cause of the difficulty of getting books 
from the library and returning the 
same thereto. 

In many instances these libraries 
are open only on certa days, and 
during a limited period each day. A 
farmer cannot run into town just any 
day or time to get a book. How much 
more convenient and how much more 
serviceable to all the people if books 
could be sent to and- from the home 
by parcel post! The very homes that 
would often most utilize the library 
are five, 10 or more miles away from a 
village. They have telephone connec- 
tion, but it is a long distance to travel 
to get a book or two. : 

If a farmer could telephone right to 
the library and ask the librarian to 
send a certain book by parcel post, 
the reading habit would be greatly ex- 
tended, the good to the community 
would be enormously increased, and 
the convenience of all concerned would 
be very great. It would be just as 
simple to ask for the book by letter or 
parcel post card as by telephone. In 
any case, the book could be secured 
within 10 or 12 hours from the time 


requested. The present rate for ‘ 
rying parcels is really prohibitive. 
parcel post permits parcels to be 
at a minimum rate of 5 cents. 
case of books, it would be 5 cents for 
sending and 5 cents for returning or 
10 cents for the round trip. 

A way out of this difficulty is pro- 
posed by Alfred L. Spencer of South 
Canisteo, N Y. Mr Spencer proposes 
that the government provide a strictly 
local penny parcel post for a library 
book or periodical to be sent and ré- 
turned by the rural mail routes, 
radiating from each library vilage. 
He believes that this change in rate 
would not call for a single extra clerk 
in any rural postoffice nor would the 
exchange of library books in any man- 
ner burden the rural mail carrier, 
whose daily load as ascertained, does 
not exceed 40 or 50 pounds. Mr Spen- 
cer believest hat each library with the 
local outgoing rural delivery routes 
should constitute a separate penny 
zone. He would make this distinct in 
its conception from the zone division 
of parcels now carried. 

Mr Spencer is correct in declaring 
that the present parcel post is domi- 
nantly commercial, whereas the penny 
library post would be distinctly liter- 
ary and@ educational. It should also 
be seen thai the opportunity thus given 
the farmer would redress the inequal- 
ity whereby he is now taxed for state 
aid to the public library without ade- 
quate return. Mr Spencer cajculates 
that not all of the 45,000 rural mail 
earriers now traveling 1,100,000 miles 
every day would be called-upon to 
carry library books, because not all of 
these routes connect up with library 
towns, yet he thinks that fully 20,000 
of them do articulate with library 
towns. Thus, if each were to take but 
five books, that would be 100,000 a 
day, or 30,000,000 a year. He very 
wisely asks “what dozen universities 
are doing as much?” 

Here is a distinctly new idea that is 
worth careful attention and discussion. 
What subject is more worthy of con- 
sideration in grange meetings than 
this one proposed by Mr Spencer, of a 
penny post for books in rural route 
districts? The subject seems to me a 
very pertinent and important one. I 
shall be very glad to hear from others 
regarding this matter.—[C. W. B. 





Jottings from the Farmers 

I read in your recent issue that 
“J. C.” of Ohio asks for a remedy to 
prevent a cow from sucking herself. 
I have purchased this kind of cattle a 
good many times because I could buy 
them for less on this account. Al] you 
have to do is to put on a common 
horse bridle with a good size straight 
bit, don’t leave any blinders on. If 
said cow or any other critter is a clean 
jumper trim off her eyewinkers and 
eyebrows close and repeat in four 
weeks and I will warrant her to stay 
where you put her—[{P. R. C., Ely- 
ria, O. 


Recently I saw that congress passed 
a law to pay 50% of the cost of recon- 
structing rural post roads, providing 
the state appropriated a_ similar 
amount. Where could I find out more 
about it? How and where should ap- 
plication be made to have such road 
reconstructed.—[F. Bruckér, Perka. 
sie, Pa. 





Farm Personals 


Soiling crops on the farm of John 
Gray ef Sullivan county, N Y, are be- 
coming popular. Mr Gray has been 
using his clover as a soiling crop for 
his dairy cows. The results obtained 
have been excellent. Where his cows 
had fallen off in milk production 
when turned out in pasture previous 
years, they are holding up on their 
milk supply when fed under this soil- 
ing system. This is a suggestion which 





other dairymen might use to ad- 
vantage. 
Lime is surely becoming a more 


and more recognized factor on almost 
all types of soil regardless of the fact 
that the soil may be of limestoae 
origin. Too frequently a purely 
chemical test will indicate that lime 
is not needed. The chemical test is 
helpful, but in itself is not a proof 
that lime is or is not needed. The 
proof consists in liming a portion of a 
field and seeding the limed and un- 
limed portions to the same crop. 
Other things being equal, the com- 
parison of results will show whether 
lime is needed or not. In Sullivan 
county, N Y, Frank Stabbert has an 
especially fine field of clover grown 
on land that was limed. The contrast 
befveen this field and the adjoining 
one is very striking, and it can readily 
be seen just how far the lime was ex- 
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conditions. 


No stalling or stopping wheh 
The engine drives 


digger clogs. 


' “New-Way” 
eagine on your potato digger. 
willdig your potatoes more quickly, 
more easily—regardless of weather 











light-wei 


the elevator, shaker, etc., and kee 


the digger clear. 


The horses pull 


only the weight of machine. 


Engine can also be used on bind- 
ers and manure spreaders, and for 
work requiring 


all egeneral farm 
power. 


_ TaENewWay” 





“Goes we Goes Rrenr® 


Almost a necessity on any farm 
—always a labor-saver and a real 


economy. 


A Few of the Points That Make It Better 
of any engine made. 


Lightest operating 


weight 
Direct. cocled—no water—no extra 
Built on reliable four-cyele principle. 
Faultiess jump spark ignition. 
High tension built-in magneto. 


Throttle governed 


Drop forged steel connecting rod and crank 


= 








8! 4 
High-grade 





ha oil system. 


Mubiple disc eluteh pulley. 


dust - proof, 


Adjustable bracket attaches engine to 

a 

potato digger or binder. aad 
Easy to understand—simple to operate. 


Send for our catalogue 
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Fertilizers 
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Dealers and Agents Wanted 


THE J. E. TYGERT CO. 
28-C So. Delaware Ave. 
PHILADELPHIA 
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| SALESMAN 


WANTED 


We have a position open for a 
salesman to travel throughout 
the rural districts of New York, 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania, sell- 
ing American Agriculturist to the 


farmers. 
The 


work is 


‘Address 





pleasant and 


»ighly profitable, with splendid 
opportunities for edvancement. 


We want a man who desires a 
permanent position and upon 
whom we can depend, and do 
not care to hear from triflers or 
men who only want spare-time 
work, or who wish to carry our 
publication es a side line. 


WRITE quickly, telling all 
about yourself and experience. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
315 4th ‘Avenue, New York City 
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Fertilizer Rot 


The following fertilizer advertise- 
ment duly signed has been forwarded 
for an opinion. This is the first time 
that I have taken space for a reprint 
of this sort, but this seemed too good 


to lose. I am sure careful readers. will 
be interested in it, if not in what 
follows: 

A few facts to you Mr Farmer and 
Mr Buyer, Rising’s Sun rock phosphate 
contains 14% phosphorus, equivalent to 
to 32.06 phosphoric acid, or 70% bone 
phosphate_of lime, 

1. Mr Farmer, you know that each 


of phosphoric acid costs you in 
commercial fertilizers $2.80 per unit. 
Then buy Rising Sun, for when you 
buy other brands of rock phosphate 
that only contain 12 to 13%, phosphorus 
you are paying $5.60 per ton more than 
Rising’s Sun costs you per ton, and 
you do not receive as much phosphorus. 

2. Why do you pay $8 to 312%, of am- 
monia when there is only 40 pounds of 
ammonia in a ton of commercial ferti- 
ler, and allow $600 to $800 of the 
most valuable ammonia to go to waste 
or evaporate into the air? For in 12 
hours 90@, of your stable manure does 
evaporate into the air. 

3. Then wake up to the fact that in 
every 100 pounds of liquid manure pass- 
ing from your horses and cattle there 
is 48 pounds of ammonia to evaporate 
in 12 hours into the air, and more am- 
monia in your poultry and swine or- 
ganic manures. 

4. Then use our Rising’s Sun phos- 
phate, that is ground to such a fineness 
that 60 pounds in every 100 pounds 
passes a screen with 67,700 openings to 
an inch. As phosphorus is the chief 
fertilizer for your soil that grow the 
kernels on corn, wheat, rye and all 
farm cro use 100 pounds of Rising’s 
Sun on cleaning your stables, and only 
apply eight loads of manure per acre, 
and you will harvest two bushels to one 
bushel where you have applied 16 loads 
of manure to the acre and allowed and 
permitted the waste of the valuable 
fertilizer ammonia into air. You will 
admit the writer proves the facts to 
you on your own farm, by detecting 
the ordor 40 rods away. Then wake 
up and stop this lazy, shiftless waste 
of the life of your farm. 

5. Use Rising’s. Sun phosphate in all 
your stables and watch your increase 
of crops. For a small outlay you are 
your own manufacturer of fertilizer on 
your own farm, and remember that every 
pound is available at once and your 
own homemade fertilizer in actual 
value of dollars and cents has a pro- 
ducing value of $37.50 per ton; which 
does not cost you $14 per ton to manu- 
facture and you could not buy the 
value for less than $80 per ton. Re- 
member, be progressive once, and you 
will never allow this waste of $600 per 
year of ammonia to go to waste again 
on your farm. 


Mr Farmer, wake up to the facts— 
they are before you today. 

It is evidently raw or untreated 
rock, although it is not so stated. ™ 

There is such a juggling of figures 
and unknown qualities that no reply 


unit 


can be made to it. 

Very often the so-called ammo- 
niated goods are sold as stated. The 
2% analysis would carry 40 pounds to 


the ton and would cost from $8 to $12 
for each ton. Just where our adver- 
tiser gets his $600 to $800eof ammonia 
to go to waste is problematical. It is 
such a wild, unrelated statement that 
hothing can be said about its To say, 
however, that 90% of stable manure 
evaporates in 12 hours would it' seems 
to me almost stagger a type-setting 
machine. 

Now listen to a statement that 100 
Pounds of liquid manure contains 48 


Pounds of ammonia which evaporates 
in 12 hours. Average urine contains 
4proximately 1840 pounds of water in 
a ton and 16 pounds of nitrogen or 


equivalent, if expressed in gmmonia 
figures to 20 pounds of ammonia; 100 
Pounds would carry one pound of am- 


Monin; a very small percentage of 
~~ 1 will be lost if taken directly to 


field in water-tight boxes. 

The statement that 60% of this rock 
Passes through a sieve having 67,700 
Meshes to the inch makes me laugh 
While I write. Why not lop off the 
Oto and make it even 67,000; it 
a in't much affect the solubility of 
he rock and would save some ffower 
in grinding, 

: This reminds me of the poor man’s 
Fiend, who was praying to have food 
pent. He got along all right with a 
“St containing a barrel of flour, a bar- 
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Plow-Handle Talks 
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rel of pork, a barrel of potatoes, a 
barrel of salt, a barrel of pepper. “Oh, 
my Lord,” said the petitioner, “that’s 
too much pepper.” 

Use 100 pounds of this now famous 
rock each day and the manure is at 
once increased in yalue four times. 
That is, we are to use eight loads in- 
stead of 16 loads and get two bushels 
where formerly we had one. Mar- 
velous. While the advertiser does not 
state it, we are to suppose, that a 
chemical action is set up between this 
raw rock and the ammonia whereby 
this enormous,tonnage of ammonia is 
held by this small amount of rock. 
There is apparetncly no distinction to 
be made between a dairy of one cow 
or 100 cows. You just use 100 pounds 
of the dope just the same. 

The seventh paragraph is also lib- 
eral in its figures. Just how we are to 
get a fertilizer out of this combination 
that is worth $37.50 a ton when origi- 
nally the complete cow manure is not 
worth to exceed $2.75 a ton by the 
best of figures and a producing value 
of $2 would be more than I would pay. 
Just how it is to cost $10 to make it 
and could not be duplicated for $80 a 
ton is a part of the general mystery. 

If the editor passes this stuff I will 
promise not to repeat it again soon. 
Underlying, however, is the great fun- 
damental problem in plant feeding in 
the east: Shall we use raw or untreated 
phosphate rock? I am much interested 
because our soils respond readily to 
the use of phosphoric acid in a soluble 
form. We have some experiments now 
under way at the state school that will 
eventually give us data. Dr Lipman’s 
discovery, about which we shall know 
more later, that sulphur can be used 
with raw rock, may help us out. In 
the meantime let us give a wide berth 
to such literature as given in the 
above quotation, and buy raw rock 
only as we can carefully experiment 
with it.—{H. E. Cook. 





Can Foreclose 

A person holds a second mortgage on 
a piece of real estate, the same being 
past due, also holds the promissory note 
of another person which is past due. 
What can he do?—[J. W. D., Ohio. 

He can foreclose the mortgage and 
sell, of course, subject to the first 
mortgage. As the note is not secured 
by mortgage he can only bring suit 
on that. 





NEVER FORGETS IT 
Husband ‘Has Cause to Remember. 
Grape-Nuts 





The man whose wife, or the woman 
whose husband, has been brought 
back to health and strength by a pure 
food is not apt to forget. 


“It sometimes amuses me,” writes 
a lady, “that no matter what I send 
to the store for or what may be for- 
gotten my husband never forgets to 
supply us with Grape-Nuts promptly. 


“About a year ago when I began 
using the food I was so run down and 
miserabie that it was all I could pos- 
sibly do to struggle through my day’s 
household duties. I had lost my ap- 
petite and could scarcely eat food 
sufficient to furnish me with strength 
to keep up. 


“In a very short time after I com- 
menced eating Grape-Nuts I began to 
get-stronger and the improvement has 
been so steady and marked that my 
kealth is now better than for many 
years past. 


“T do all of my own housework, am 
never without Grape-Nuts food, and 
cannot say enough in its praise.” 
Name furnished by Postum Co., “Bat- 
tle Creek, Mich. 


Practically all cases of stomach 
trouble come from the use of im- 
proper food. Where this improper 


food is left off and Grape-Nuts is used 
the results are so beneficial and the 
change so rapid that many people 
look upon it as wonderful. Nothing 
wonderful about it; just following 
Nature. “There’s a Reason.” 
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the national joy smoke 


Prince Alberthas always 
been sold without coupons 
orpremiums. Quality isits 
standard. And, my, how 
the multitudes of smokers 
have approved of it, too! 
Prince Albert stands clear- 
as-a-whistle above state or 
national restrictions on the 
use of coupons or pre- 
\ miums. We have always 

preferred to hand smokers 
}\ quality ! 


ws 
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You should know the 
merits of Prince Albert, for 
it makes you jimmypipe 
joy’usand cigarette makin’s 
merry! Prince Albert is 
manufactured by a pat- 
Shows” combined. ented process that cuts out 

2 2. a Re. ce. bite and parch. That’s why 

it hits the cheer-up spot in 

‘your system, sunrise-to-taps! Just does pour in the smokesun- 
shine, it’s so chummy to the fussiest taste and tenderest tongue! 
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IRON TAIL, 
the distinguished Indian whose 
face adorns the Baffalo nickel, 
until his death one of the star 
attractions with “101 Ranch” 
and “ Buffalo Bill’s Wild West 


4 


You put a pipe on the jobor roll a cigarette 
with Prince Albert for “packing” and find out 
for yourself that P. A. will beat your fondest 
expectations of tobacco enjoyment for flavor, 
fragrance and coolness ! 
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Bay Prince Albert everywhere tobacco 
H is sold, in toppy red bags, 5c; tidy ved 
tins, 10c; handsome pound and halfe 
| pound tin humidors, and in that clever 
j pound crystal-glass humidor with 
| sponge-moistener top that keeps the 
tobacco in such fine condition. 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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WeiGARETTE TOBACCO! 
GSARETTE TOBACCO) 





Beteve baying any 
ine at any price 
Be sure to wiitefor 




















|}Make More Money 
Eon a Seaboard Farm? 


Real farms, virgin soil, partly cleared, ready for culti- 
vation ; each with new house, barn and weil, a bed cow, 
two pigs and dozen chickens. 

Thrifty, industrious people soon become independent 
on these farms. Prices and terms give buyers beneiit of 
increases in value their presence labor create. 

Your success on a Seaboard farm means more products 
for us to haul to market. Hence we give you the help of 
our crop experts in planting plans cultural advice. 

The “Seaboard Southeast’’ produces biggest yields 
and finest quality of grains, grasses, fruits and vegetables. 
It is the best live M, government experts say. 

Send today for free 
Magazine and full particulars of 
our ready-to-cultivate farms, 
B. L. Hamner, Gen’! Development Agt. 
Seaboard Air Line Railway Company 
740 Royster Bidg., Norfolk, Va, 

















HAS BEEN CONTINUOUSLY MAKING 


WAGONS—BUGGIES—HARNESS 


FOR EVERY FARM USE SINCE 1852 


SEE THE STUDEBAKER DEALER 
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OHIO 


A Private Enterprise 
HAS NOTHING TO DO WITH FEDERAL FARM 

LOAN SYSTEM—A PRIVATE ENTERPRISE. 

Ohio R C A hails from Dayton, O. 
One F. H. Shaw appears to be a 
prime mover in it. Is it like the 
similar associations which he has in- 
corporated to do business in other 
states? The lllinois R C A has a 
Delaware charter. We should want 
to know under the laws of what state 
the Ohio R C A is chartered, before 
doing business with it. 

Is it asking farmers to pay $100 for 
its shares of a par value of $50? That 
is the scheme that has been worked 
in some states. Is any agent or rep- 
resentatives of the Ohio R C A claim- 
ing’or intimating that it is doing 
business in accordance with the na- 
tional rural credits legislation, the 


exact title of which is the Federal 
Farm Loan Act, approved July 17, 
1916? 

In the Pacific Northwest some 


farmers claim that they were induced 


to give notes for shares in the Tri 
State R C A, under the impression 
that thereby they were guaranteed 


a loan and that it was. under the 
federal act. 

The federal farm loan board states 
that no charters have yet been issued 
by it under the new federal act, to 
any joint stock land bank, or to any 
federal land bank, or to any national 
farm loan association. Any claims to 
the contrary by any parties, there- 
fore, are false at the present time. - 

American Agriculturist believes 
there is room in Ohio for both a 
state and a federal system of land 
mortgage banking, but the state sys- 
tem should be under a state charter. 
Farmers in each county or locality 
will do well to confine their attention 
to forming their own mortgage bor- 
rowing club under the federal law, 
which it calls a national farm loan 
association. Only borrowing farmers 
may join it, they don’t have to put up 
any money or notes in advance, they 
may own all the shares, they invest at 
par in shares of their own local only 
5% of the amount they borrow, and 
they don't put up this money until 
their loan is granted—no graft, no 
rake-off for anybody. 


Nailing a Lie 


“The state fair board gave a break- 
tast to horse society people. Cost to 
state $5 a plate. Took one automobile 
license fee to pay for one breakfast. 
A thousand-dollar breakfast is a fine 
exhibit at the state fair, etc.” so says 
the Sentinel of Ottawa, O. The sare 
sheet goes on to slander the state fair 
management with a long screed of the 
same nature, 

Now, what is the truth? The Co- 
lumbus riding club gave a breakfast 
to members of the club and to in- 
vited guests who exhibited horses at 
the horse show at the state fair. The 
cost of each plate was $1. Each mem- 
ber paid for his own breakfast. The 
state fair board had nothing to do 
with the event, and only one member 
attended, and he as a guest. George 
A. Stauffer, secretary of the state 
agriculture says: The ar- 
appeared in the Ottawa 


oard ot 
ticle that 


Sentinel was wholly imaginary, and 
every word of it is an untruth, It is 
surely embarrassing for any citizen 


of the state of Ohio to have to lower 

his dignity by paying attention to 

such a fabricated statement.” 
Pitiful, isn't it? Shame on 


e..8 
Thanksgiving Day Change 
CLARENCE METTERS 

Onioans do not favor the move- 
ment started in some of the western 
states for the changing of Thanksgiv- 
ing day from Thursday, November 30, 
to November 25. Business organiza- 
cities joined in the 


tions in several 
movement, and it was proposed that 


you, 





Pres Wilson be appealed to to 
name November 23 as the day. It was 
thought that if the president named 
that date the governors of the states 


would follow his lead. 

Farmers throughout central Ohio 
have been so hard pressed for help 
this fall that in many instances they 
have had to pay as high as 15 cents 
per shock for cutting corn. Not many 

rs ago the prevailing price was 5 
and 6 c€nts per shock, Added to the 
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Among the Farmers = 
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.30 miles on rural roads. 
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complaint of the farmers that they 
cannot get help is the statement of 
railroad officials that hundreds and 
hundreds of men are moving across 
the state as tramps, preferring -to beg 
rather than work. In many of the 
rural communities not a single man 
is being fed unless he gives an equiva- 
lent in work. 


Central Ohio Farm Gossip 
MARY E. LEE 

Sec G. A. Stauffer of the Ohio state 
beard of agriculture told the state 
bakers’ association in Columbus that 
there is no hope for lower prices in 
flour. The yield for 1915 in Ohio av- 
eraged 20 bushels to the acre. This 
year it averages but 12 bushels to the 
acre. He declared that the yield of 
1915 was greater than the average, 
and of 1916 less than the average. He 
urged bakers to agitate in favor of 
better methods of farming to increase 
yield. John Mote, chief inspector of 
weights and measures, said that the 
stated department had been looking 
into the cost of bread manufacture 
for several months and had found the 
increase in the price of bread was 
not as great as the increase in mate- 
rials warranted. Prior to June bread 
loaves ranged in weight from 16 to 18 
ounces and sold for 5 cents. In Sep- 
tember they were 12 to 13 ounces, and 
sold for 6 cents. The average increase 
in cost of ingredients has been 70%, 
while the cost of the bread loaf has 
increased 57%. 

The Columbus automobile club, 
composed of 1975 members, adopted 
resolutions at its last meeting favor- 
ing the enactment of a law raising the 
speed limit on automobiles from 20 to 
Also, that 
all vehicles of whatever kind shall 
carry front and tail lights. The club 
was advised to waive trial before rural 
constables and allow the grand jury to 
take up the case, and if indictment 
is returned to take the case to the 
courts and fight it out there. The 
members were severe in their con- 
demnation of constables who placed 
them under arrest and gave them the 
alternative of paying $6.50 and having 
the charges dismissed, or facing a 
grand jury indictment. 

Members of the state board of ag- 
riculture and T. P. Riddle, who con- 
ducted the corn boys’ tour last De- 
cember, according to a ruling by the 
attorney-general are compelled to pay 
their own expenses. Despite the high 
cost of living the postal savings bank 
in Columbus has received a total of 
$700,000. During September the total 
of $105,927 was reached, which is the 
largest September collection since the 
office was started. The amount col- 
lected for the corresponding period in 
1915 was $47,249. More than $120,000 
is expected in October. There are 
about 4300 postal savings depositors, 
of whom are native-born Ameri- 


19% 
cans. 


Heavy Hay Crop—Sept was a grand 
month for threshing in Madison Co. 
The fair was good and well attended. 
Farmers are cutting early corn. Later 
corn is not so good and was touched 
by frost. Silos are nearly all filled. 
Hay is a very heavy crop and selling 
here at $7 p ton. Potatoes are 
scarce at $1.50 p bu, wheat $1.50 p bu, 
corn Sd5e. No apples, plenty of grapes. 
Tomatoes scarce at $1 to $1.50 p bu. 
London’s canning factory has been 
busy with late corn and tomatoes, 
utter is 30c p lb, eggs 30c p doz. 

Wheat Sowing Late—Farmers have 
been late in sowing their wheat acre- 








age this year in Miami Co. Weather 
lately has been cool and rainy. Corn 
and tobacco were damaged by frost 


last month. Butter brings 25c p Ib, 
eges 30c p doz, fowls 15¢ p lb, chick- 
ens 17c, wheat $1.55 p bu, corn $1.20 p 
100) Ibs, oats 42c p bu, rye $1. 
Wheat Advances — Wheat prices 
have been steadily advancing in Mor- 
gan Co. Corn brings %6c p bu, oats 
H0e, timothy hay $10 p ton, rye straw 
$6, butter 24c p lb, eggs 28c p doz, hens 
l5e p Ib; chickens l6c, turkeys 10c. 
Sheep Scarce — Sheep are very 
searce in Erie Co and farmers seem 
to be having unusually hard luck 
with them. Wheat brings $1.40 p bu, 
oats 45e, corn 50c, potatoes $1.25. Pas- 
turage has been very short and stock 
is not in very thrifty condition. 
Farmers have been busy cutting corn, 


eee ene 
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filling Silos and sowing wheat. The 
ground. has been much too dry for 
plowing so that wheat seeding is a 
little later than usual, 

Wheat Acreage Small—The. wheat 
acreage in Mercer Co will be greatly 
reduced this fall because dry weather 
has kept the ground in no condition 
for plowing. Pasturage has been 
so short that stock has not been do- 
ing very well. 

Light Apple Crop—<Apple crop in 
Vinton Co will be very light this year. 
Apples have fallen off badly because 
of the very dry weather. Cattle bring 
6 to Tc p lb, hogs 9 to 10c, sheep 8 to 
9c, wheat brings $1.35 to $1.40 p bu, 
corn 90c to $1, butter 25c p lb, eggs 
2Sc p doz. Season has been sé dry 
that water supplies have been véry 
low in many sections. 

Ground Dry—Ground has been al- 
together too dry for plowing in Ham- 
ilton Co and seeding has been greatly 
delayed. Potatoes are a very small 
crop, are now selling for $3.50 to $4 


bbl. Peaches have been bringing 
1.25 to $3 p bu, tomatoes Tic to 


$1.50, timothy hay $15 to $18 p ton. 
Pasturage Short—Dry weather has 
cut short fall pasturage in Wyandot 
Co. Weather has been warm with 
plenty of rain. Ground has been in 


nice shape for wheat sowing. Late 
corn was frosted slightly. Corn will 
not make more than alf a_ crop. 


Wheat brings $1.40 p bu, corn $1.15 p 
100 Ibs, timothy -hay $10.25 p ton, hogs 
10%c p lb, steers 5@6c, lambs 9c. 


Poor Corn Crop—Harding Co has 
one of the poorest corn crops in years. 
Frost caught it before much of it was 
ripe. Oats were very good and the 
hay crop was big. Potatoes are al- 
most a failure. Fruit has about all 
fallen off because of the dry weather. 
Many farmers are not sowing any 
wheat as it has proved very unsatis- 
factory in recent seasons. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Sowing Wheat—A majority of farm- 
ers are busy sowing wheat in Raleigh 
Co, while some are cutting corn. A 
great deal of nursery stock has been 
bought recently. Stock is changing 
hands very slowly. Produce brings 
good prices. 

Help Scarce — There has been a 
considerable amount of rain recently 
and where there is much heavy haul- 
ing the roads are very bad condi- 
tion in Lewis Co. Corn cutting is now 
On and the farmers will be very busy. 
On account of so much public work at 
better prices than the farmer can 
afford to pay, farm-help can. hardly 
be secured, but there is a good mar- 
ket for everything the farmer has to 
sell. Corn is $1 p bu, wheat $1.50, 
oats 60c, chickens 18c p Ib, eggs 25c 
p doz, butter 20c p Ib. 


Wheat Late—Wheat sowing is late 
in Preston Co. Very little sown to 
date. Will be about the average acre- 
age sown this year. Oats and buck- 
wheat” are about one-half crop this 
year. There have been quite a number 
of silos built in the county this fall. 


Improving Wheeling Fair—At a re- 
cent meeting of directors of the W Va 
fair assn at Wheeling committees 
were appointed to plan for the im- 
provements to be made next year. 
The exposition building will be re- 
moved to the recent addition to the 
grounds made through the purchase 
of a ball park and converted into a 
stable. Machinery hall will be re- 
modeled to house the attractions usu- 
ally displayed in the exposition build- 
ing, and an addition will be built to 
the hall for the display of machinery. 
The ground now occupied by exposi- 
tion hall will be converted into an 
amusement park with devices by 
which children attending the fair may 
find enjoyment. A swimming pool 
will be built with a tank probably 
500x200 ft in dimensions. 

Install Water System—That an up- 
to-date farmer may have all the con- 
veniences of the city in his home is 
shown by Grant Warner of Tyler Co, 
who with his boys built their own 
water system. A concrete base was 
built about a spring 1000 ft above the 
home on the hill. A filter was installed 
50 ft below the spring. Fifty feet be- 
low this a brick and concrete tank 
that holds about 4000 gals, of water 
was built. The water was piped to the 
home, garage, garden and_= yard. 
There is water all over the house, 
bath, lavatory and, in fact everything 
convenient. The entire system, in- 
cluding the cost of plumbing, was 
$400. 

Apples Fair—We had some pretty 
cooleweather a few days ago and 
there were biting frosts in some parts 
of Nicholas Co. Threshing is about 
done and it shows a surprisingly poor 
wheat and oats crop. Some fields did 
not yield above 5 or 6 bus of wheat 
p acre. The wet season just before 
and during harvest is largely respon- 
sible for the short crop. Much of the 
oats was badly damaged by wet 
weather while standing in the shock. 
Corn cutting and wheat sowing is the 
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order of the day. - ille we did not 
produce much wheat last year farm- 
ers seem to be dispused to try again. 
There is a fairly good winter apple 
crop this year though the local mar- 
ket is dull. Eggs are worth 25c p doz, 
butter 20c p lb, onions $1 p bu, young 
chickens in demand at good prices. 


Plan Fair Hall—The Kanawha (Co 
farm bureau is building a permanent 
exposition hall for holding the county 
fair. It is being built at Kanawha 
city. It will be 1100 ft long and wil! 
extend inside the fence around the 
grounds. The farmers themselves are 
hauling the lumber for the building. 


Boosts Wool Interests—Commenting 
on the recent shipment of W Va lambs 
to the Jersey City market, which is 
credited with being the finest ever re- 
ceived there, Howard E. Williams, 
state commissioner of agri, declared 
W Va has produced the finest wool in 
the world. He also boasted W Va has 
the best herds of Ayrshire and Guern- 
sey cattle in America. 


More Students at Morgantown 
Dean John Lee Coulter of the W Va 
col of agri reports the college enroll- 
ment this year is 50% larger. thar 
last year. He expects at least 1x 
farmers of W Va to attend the short 
course at the col this winter and visit 
the new 600-acre farm recently ac- 
quired by the state univ for experi- 
mental purposes. 

Mercer Co Activities— The farm 
bureau organization in Mercer Co, 
W Va, is less than a year old, but the 
good work is going forward rapidly. 
Last week farmers’ institutes were 
held as follows: Willowton Oct 2-3, 
Spanishburg Oct 4-5, and New Hope 
‘Oct 6-7. .Three instructors from th¢ 
W Va extension dept addressed, th: 
meetings. The farm bureau will hold 
a county fair at Princeton on Oct 2S 
There is a full premium list for boys’ 
and girls’ club. contests, but ribbons 
only are to be offered for general ex- 
hibits. Stuart A. Cody, poultryman 
of the boys’ and girls’ club work, wis 
recently conferring with the activ« 
Mercer Co agent, W. R. Worthington, 
in regard to extending the young 
folks’ activities in the county. 


Country Produce Markets 


At Cincinnati, O, No 2 red whea! 
$1.58 p bu, No 3 white corn 89c, No 2 
white oats 50c, timothy hay_12@ 16.-"' 
p ton, clover mixed 11@13.50, alfalfa 
9.50@12, No 2 spring barley 1.18@1.25 
p bu, bran 25 p.ton, middlings 30, No 
2 rye 1.26 p bu, navy beans 9.40% 
9.50 p bu, unwashed combing and De- 
laine wool 29@30c_ p_ lb, eggs 3lc p 
@oz, steers T@S8%c p lb, hogs 10\c, 
sheep 5@6%c, lambs 8@10%c, veal 
calves 10@12%c, fowls 1l7c p - 
broilers 18c, pears 5 p bbl, cabbages 5, 
onions 90c@1.10 p bu, potatoes 1.254 
1.30 p bu, pumpkins 1@1.25 p bb! 
turnips 3@3.50 p bbl. 


At Cleveland, O, hogs 10c p Ib, steers 
7@S8e, heifers 6@7%c, veal calves 
@1lli%ec, lambs 8@10\c, wethers ('% 
7%c, eggs 35c p doz, fowls 20c p !b, 
ducks 16@18ce, geese 14@17c, a oO 
@50c pbskt, peaches c@1.50p_ bu. 
pears }0@75c p bskt, quinces 1.7542 
p bu, wax beans 60@75c p bskt, green 
beans 40@Wc, beets 35@50c, cab- 
bages 50@60 p ton, carrots 1 p bu, 
pea beans 7@7.50 p bu, lima _ beans 
7% @8c p lb, red kidney beans 6.50@7 
p bu, eggplants T5c@1 p diz, Hubbard 
squash 2c p Ib, onions 2@3 p 100-1b 
bag, shelled popcorn 4%c p Ib, poita- 
toes 1.30@1.50 p bu, sweet corn 15% 
20c p doz, turnips 1@1.25 p bu, honey 
4@4.25 p cs; medium unwashed woo! 
836 @37c p lb, prime cured, No 1 hides 
20c, No 2 red wheat 1.63 p bu, No 2 
yellow corn 94c, No 2 white outs 
51i%4c, middlings 28 p ton, bran 25.1). 
cottonseed meal 30, timothy hay 1°24 
14.50, rye straw 9, oats and wheal 
straw 8. 

At Columbus, O, corn 87ec p bu, oats 
45e, wre p ton, middlings +. 
timothy hay 12@14, oats straw 6, ryé 
straw 6.50, steers S@Q9c p Ib, hogs 
94c, sheep 7%c, lambs 10\c, 
33c p doz, quinces 2 p bu, Damson 
plums 2.50, Bartlett pears = ~.2 
peaches 1@1.75, fowls and ehickens 
15@16c p lb, ducks 12@15c, potatoes 
1.25€@1.50 p bu, onions 1.25@1.0. 
cabbages 3.25@3.50 p 100 Ibs, turnips 
1@1.25 p bu, pea beans 6@6.50 p_ bu. 
apples 1@1.50, tomatoes 1.50@1.7>. 

At Pittsbugh, Pa, potatoes $1.20@ 
1.35 p bu, cabbages 1@1.25, green and 
wax beans 50c@1.25 p hamper, pepP- 
pers 75@S5c p bskt, eggplant We @1 
p bu, turnips 1.25@1.50 p bbl, spinach 
40@50c p bu, carrots 1@1.25 p bu 
beets 20@25c p doz bchs, onions 14 
1.25 p bu, celery 20@25c p beh, sweet 
potatoes 2.25@4.50 p bbl, hens 2Ic P 
ib, turkeys 25c, broilers 22c, ducks 
16@17c, geese 10@11c, apples »” 
4.25 p bbl, cantaloups 1.25@1.75 p cra, 
crabapples 30@40c p_bskt, plums ~! 
@Tapp bskt, pears 1.50@1.75 p bu. 
No 2 yelow corn %4c, No 3 white 02@ 
50c, timothy hay 12@15.75 p_ tom 
clover mixed 12@13.75, rye_ straw 
10.50, oats and wheat straw 8.50), mid- 
dlings 28, bran 25, eges 34@37c p 10% 
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Establishing a Bonded Ware- 


house 
I am building a very up-to-date to- 
bacco assorting establishment and ware- 
house. When completed. I want to make 


it a bonded warehouse, I have read your 


articles about the United States gov- 
ernment act. appreved August 11. 1916. 
and would like to know just what to 
do to have this warehouse licensed and 
bonded in accordance with that new 
law. It seems to be the key to the situ- 
ation.—[Max Lavitt, Connecticut. 

You have the right idea about the 
possibilities of the new federal law. 
known as United States warehouse act. 
The law is to be administered by the 
department of agriculture, Washing- 
ton, DC, Write it for the official appli- 
cation for a license and bond. Perhaps 
yours will be the first warehouse to 
comply with the law. Then the ware- 
house receipt you issue for tobacco 
should be accepted universally as re- 
liable evidence of the condition, qual- 
ity, quantity and ownership of the to- 
bacco named therein. Such warehouse 
receipts should be easily’ and wisely 
Negotiable as delivery orders or as 
collateral for loans. The fee for 
licemse is merely nominal, but the law 
must be strictly obeyed under serious 
penalties, so as to insure the abso- 
lute integrity of the warehouse re- 
ceipts. All the forms for complying 
with the law have not yet been com- 
pleted, but soon will be. Any ware- 
house for cotton, grain, wool, tobacco 
and flaxseed may be bonded and 
licensed under the new law, whether 
owned by an individual, by a group or 
a corporation. 


Big Boom in Tobacco 


Tobacco growers, both in the cigar 
leaf sections and ¢n the heavy leaf 
districts, are facing one of the most 
promising years in the history of to- 
bacco growing. Not only is the crop 
generally both large and good, but 
market conditions are such that the 
demand for the leaf is extraordinary. 
Prices for all types and grades are 
the highest in years. In spite of the 
fact that manufacturers of cigars 
have been increasing prices to the re- 
tail trade figures for the manufac- 
tured product for Aug exceed all 
previous records not only for Aug but 
for any other month. 

Aug ordinarily is the dullest month 
in the year in the cigar trade. For 
that reason the enormous manufac- 
ture of last Aug is all the more to be 
wondered at. The boom in manufac- 
tured tobacco production extends 
through all lines with the exception 
of snuff and small cigars. Large 
cigars in Aug, 1916, show a gain of 
26 000,000 over the same month last 
year. Cigarettes show a gain of 972,- 
000.000. Smoking and chewing to- 
bacco show a gain of 4,000,000 Ibs. 
Total revenue collections during the 
first eight months of 1916 totaT $59,- 
0.000 a gain of nearly $8,000,000 
ver the corresponding period of 1/15. 

Additional evidence of the booming 
covditions of the retail cigar trade 
are shown by receipts of cigars at 
Nev York from Key West, Porto Rico 
ind Havana. For the first nine 
months of 1916 receipts from Key 
West: show an increase of 3100 cases 
over the same period in 1915. Receipts 
of Porto Rican cigars show an in- 
crease of 3000 cases. Receipts from 
Havana show an advance of 1300 
cases. More than that, Tampa, which 
is the chief clear Havana cigar city 
of the United States, shows an_in- 
crevse of shipment during the nine 
months of more than 9000 cases. 

Growers who have not already dis- 
posed of their crop should hold out 
for as high prices as they feel they 
ought to get. In the heavy leaf mar- 
kets at Winston-Salem, N C, sales 
have been much larger than they were 
4 year ago and many“farmers have 
iveraged 25@50c for their entire 
loads. A year ago average prices on 
that market for the last week in Sept 
were $8.74 p 100 Ibs. For the corre- 
sponding week this year average 
prices were $18.41. 

The Cincinnati market ruled firm 
for all grades. At Danville, Va, prices 
Show advances. At Lynchburg, Va; 
twice as much tebacco was sold dur- 
ing Sept as im the same month a 
year ago, with primings sold higher 
than ever before known, averaging 
$6.55 p 100 Ibs. At Baltimore prices 
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are holding firm with a few hogs- 
heads of fancy sold as high as 
Pp Ib. 

The New York cigar leat markets 
report good business with a strong 
belief that prices next year to manu- 
facturers will be higher than at pres- 
ent, because of high prices that are 
being paid to farmers for the 1916 
crop. Pa growers who refused early 
offers have been getting 1l6c and tc 
for their season's output. Gebhardt 
has breught the farmer 10@12c p lb, 
and Zimmers 13@16c. For northern 
O tobaccos an average of about lde 
has been paid, and about the same 
figure for southern Wis. 

Interest in shade-grown this year is 
higher than at any time since the 
opening up of this comparatively new 
cigar leaf industry. Some 5000 acres 
were grown this year in the Ct valley, 
which will produce approximately 
some +),000 bales of wrapper grade. 
A few large manufacturers, however, 
will use three-quarters of this out- 
put, leaving only some 10,000 bales for 
the other 75 manufacturers who are 
putting out a shade-grown wrapped 
cigar. The shade-grown crops in Fla 
and Ga although smaller in area this 
year, promise very good vield and 
quality. 

Reports from all tobacco districts 
indicate that weather conditions since 
the housing of the crop have been 
favorable with a minimum thus far 
of damage possible during the curing 
processes. The real amount of dam- 
age caused by frost in many im- 
portant sections will not be known 
until the crops have been taken down 
and sorted. The high prices already 
paid this year for the poorer gradés 
of tobacco indicate that even where 
frost damage was great, growers will 
net as much for this damaged tobacco 
as they have in some other years for 
undamaged crops 


Fall Plowing for Tobacco 

Careful *study of tobacco insect 
pests and methods of eradication has 
been made by James Johnson, tobacco 
expert of the university of Wisconsin. 
As he points out, some knowledge of 
the life history of these insects is 
necessary to properly cope with them. 
Frequently they can be best attacked 
when in that stage of their develop- 
ment in which they do no damage to 
growing crops. One of the simplest 
and easiest methods of attacking 
these insects is through fall plowing 
of the tobacco field, which destroys 
all vegetation on which the insects 
may feed and also exposes these in- 
sects in their winter stages to alter- 
nate freezing and thawing, 

During the crop growing season the 
most certain and practical method of 
control is through destruction of the 
insects by poisoning. There are three 
ways of using poisons against these 
tobacco insects, spraying the tobacco 
plant, spraying trap crops, and using 
poisoned bait. For insects which ob- 
tain their food by chewing out por- 
tions of the leaves, arsenate of lead 
or paris green may be applied at the 
rate of four pounds of arsenate of 
lead paste or four to six ounces of 
paris green to one barrel—0 gallons 
—of water. Weeds such as night 
shade and ginseng weed and tobacco 
suckers may be used as trap crops 
by spraying early in the season or 
late in the season when there is no 
tobacce in the neighborhood, with the 
idea of killing many of the insects 
which are congregated and feeding 
upon these related host plants. 
Poison baits are made by mixing a 
stomach poison such as paris green 
‘with freshly cut clover or bran mash 
and scattering it about the fields for 
the insects to feed upon in the ab- 
sence of other food. 

In using poison bait it is advisable 
to keep the field as clean as possible 
of weeds two or three weeks preceed- 
ing transplanting time in order to re- 
duce the food supply of the worms 
and render them hungry. A couple 
of days previous to transplanting 
spray a small patch of clover with 
paris green at the rate of one once 
to six gallons of water. Cut the clover 
inte small pieces and scatter in small 
handfuls about the fields, preferably 
on a cloudy day and in the evening, 
when cutworms are out for feed and 
the clover will not dry out tee rapidly. 
If these poison baits are not more 
than 6 to 8 feet apart the worms 


{To Page 18.] 
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32, .35, .351 and .401 Caliber 
SELF-LOADING RIFLES 


When you look over your sights and see an 
animal like this silhouetted against the back- 
ground, you like to feel certain that your 
equipment is equal to the occasion. It is, if 
you are armed with a Winchester Self- 
Loader. Not only does this rifle shoot 
surely, strongly and accurately, but it gives 
you a chance to get in a number of shots 
in quick succession. It is the rifle of rifles 
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AGRICULTURIST 


New York, N. Y. 


10 WEEKS for 10 CENTS 


Send it to a friend or neighbor 
- who farms--it will be appreciated 














American Agriculturist leads them all—it is truly the 
farmer’s friend-—strong, helpful and interesting. It should 
be read in every farm and rural home—all your friends and 
neighbors need it. 

You couldn’t make a better gift— 
Agriculturist for one or more of your friends or neighbors 
who do not now have it to read. A trial subscription for 10 
weeks will cost only 10 cents. Be 
friends and neighbors get the best farm paper published. 


-subscribe for 4d merican 


generous, help your 


Send in at least 10 cents and one name and address today. 
We will send a postcard saving dmerican Agriculturist is 
being sent with your compliments. 
7 
If you have spare time and 
want some extra money 


write us at once, as we will pay you well to sell 10 weeks for 
10 cents trial subscriptions to dmerican A griculturist in and 
around your own home neighborhood. 


Send all orders and inquiries to 


Asnericim Agriculturist, 315 Fourth Ave., New York, MY. 
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Where Potato Shortages Are 

The shortage in the potato crop of 
1916 as outiined in considerable det 
in American Agriculturist’s special re- 
ports elsewhere is' more than ever 
apparent as growers study field condi- 
tions at the opening of October. The 
crop is more disappointing in the west 
and Northwest, particularly in such 
states as Michigan, Wisconsin and 
Minnesota, than further east; although 
yields are far below a full normal in 


New York, Ohio, New England, etc. 

Harvest is late, growers in commer- 
Glial potato sections often hoping 
rather against hope that there 
might be some improvement, some 
thickening up of tubers. While 


held off in many parts of 
the northern potato growing areas 
they caught good many fields in 
September in Michigan, Wisconsin and 
further west, bringing everything to a 
standstill. The main or late crop of 
potatoes in many instances will not be 
lifted until October is well along, but 
no material change from estimated 
yields here printed are probable. 


killing frosts 


Losses Severe in the West 


It is a most important fact that the 
group of states in the middle and cen- 
tral west show up with a yield of very 
modest proportions, the shortages par. 
ticularly severe in Wisconsin and 
Michigan. The crop of three or four 
of these western states goes far 
toward making up the commercial 
supply of the upper Mississippi basin 
and the Lake region; and with the 
shortages indicated there is little rea- 
son for surprise that prices are ruling 
very high, as noted in our crop and 
market pages from week to week 

Despite trying weather conditions, 
New York and Maine will turn off rea- 
sonably good crops of potatoes. Ths 
price of fertilizers was so high that 
there was tendency last spring to de- 


crease the acreage. Then came more 
or less drouth, particularly in New 
York, Pennsylvania and westward 


through July and August, this inter- 
fering with best development. Blight 
caused some losses in northern potato 
territory, but not as much as in some 
earlier years 
Prices High Everywhcre 

crop markedly deficient, 
has brought phenomenal! figures and 
groweis are very firm in their views 
regarding the price of late potatoes. It 
is impossible the opening week in Oc- 
tober to report anything at all inclu- 
sive relative to actual prices to be 
paid for the main crop. But going 
quotations, to some extent covering 
the remnant of the early crop, afford 
an index of present and perhaps also 
prospective values. 

Yield is running very uneven in 
Michigan and apparently close to 50 
bushels to the acre, although reports 
are all the way from 100 down to 20. 
Prices at Michigan loading points have 


The early 


been running very high, $1 to $1.25 
per bushel] at many stations and up- 
ward to $1.50 and better in some in- 


stances. 
Under relatively better weather fur- 
ther east—but this poor enough in 
many sections—potatoes there have 
made fair growth. New York, for ex- 
ample, from a smaller acreage put out 
last spring promises to turn off a bet- 
ter yield to the acre, yet this far 
short of the crop of two years ago 
New York potatoes were unfavorably 
affected in number of counties by 
summer heat and drouth, yet in many 
potato towns fairly satisfactory growth 
and development are noted by corre- 
spondents Farmers are not a unit in 
the matter of selling, although a good 
many potatoes have changed hands, 


notably the earlier varieties at 80 
cents to $1.10, many selling freely, 
others inclined to store for a time 


Maine will have rather more potatoes 
than a year ago when the crop was 


only two-thirds of a normal. This is 
important to growers further south 
ond west who are buyers of main 
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stock for seed purposes. During the 
last 10 days or more, Maine potatoes 
have sold very freely at loading points 
i. Aroostook county at 75 to 90 cents 
a bushel. 

City Prices Soaring 

The carlot market at large distribut- 
ing points has averaged high this fall, 
sound potatoes selling on track ia Chi- 
cago at $1.20 to $1.50 per bushel, and 
in New York on the basis of $1 to 
$1.30. For purposes of comparison 
we print little table showing whole- 
sale prices at three leading markets 
during the autumn and winter of the 
past three seasons. The figures show 
that potatoes were rather low the first 
10 days of October a year ago, but 
hardened somewhat later in the 
month, and by midwinter were unus- 
ually high. 

The quoted figures show also that 
prices right now are higher than they 
were any time last winter. General 
conditions such as full employment of 
labor and high prices to operatives 
suggest a continuously good demand 
for potatoes, although retail prices 
this fall would, under ordinary condi- 
tions, be regarded as practically pro- 
hibitive. The import and export move- 
ment is inconsequential. The general 
feeling in trade circles is one of great 
confidence in prices. 

WHOLESALE POTATO PRICES THREE YEARS 
[Top price cents per bushel on track.) 

-~-Chicago-—. —New York—~ —Boston-— 

1915 1914 1913 1915 1914 1913 1915 1914 1913 

65 .85 .70 .65 .85 .65 .60 .80 


55 .65 . ‘ 
55 .70 .90 .60 .65 .83 .55 .7 
50 .70 .85 .55 .70 .85 .60 .75 
55 .75 1.00 .60 .75 .85 .5& .70 
5 70 1.00 .55 .75 .95 .50 .70 
45 .70 1.00 .60 .75 .95 .55 .70 
45 .65 .95 .65 .751.00 .55 .75 
50 .701.10 .60 .85 1.10 .55 8 
.50 .70 1.35 .60 .85 1.35 .55 .80 
45 .70 1.25 .60 .85 1.30 .50 .77 
50 .751.25 .60 .90 1.20 .65 .90 
*Jan, Feb and Mar of the succeeding year. 





Fall Plowing for Tobacco 
{From Page 17.] 

will have no trouble in finding them. 

In place of poisoned clover bait 
poisoned bran mash may be _ used. 
This is made by mixing one pound 
of dry paris green with 40 pounds of 
bran. To this add a little sweetened 
water or cheap syrup, stirring it 
‘horoughly until moistened uniformly. 
This is scattered about the field in 
the same way as the clover bait and 


seems to be more attractive to the 
worms even than clover. All poul- 
try should be excluded from the 


treated area for some time, or at least 
until the rain has washed the poison 
away. 

For controlling the large green 
hornworms arsenate poison spray is 
best if the pest is at hand in serious 
proportions. When the worms appear 
only in small numbers they can fre- 
quently be held in check by hand 
picking during topping and suckering. 
Fall plowing and poison bait are the 
easiest ways to control the common 
cutworm. Grasshoppers ordinarily are 
not injurious to tobacco, but have 
been known to do immense damage 
when their other feed crops have 
been removed by harvest or drouth. 
Grass lands and fence corners are the 
constant breeding places for  grass- 
hoppers, so that tobacco fields should 
be kept as far away from these as 
possible. Fall plowing ts beneficial in 
that it exposes the eggs to the weather 
or buries them so deeply that young 
grasshoppers cannot reach the sur- 
face 

There are three cther insects which 
are sometimes troublesome. The flea 
beetle chews small holes in the leaves 
in the field and frequently in planting 
beds. Spraying is fairly satisfactory 
in the bed, where arsenate of lead 
should be used at the rate of six or 
eight pounds to 50 gallons of water. 

Wireworms are sometimes trouble- 
some in tobacco fields and are among 
the most difficult of insect pests to 
control. Tobacco growers should avoid 
planting on sod known to be infected 
with wireworms, and fall plow or 
summer fallow all such ground before 
planting to corn or tobacco. The 
white grubs or larve of the June bug 
are difficult to attack, but late fall 
plowing or summer fallowing is the 
best means of holding them in check. 
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“We live five miles 
from town, but have 
every convenience of 
the city and no trouble 
whatever. The Leader 
System never fails to 
deliver all the hard and 
soft water and electric light we care touse, The 
engine is run about an hour three times a week. 
My expense for electric plant,water, washing ma- 
chine and suction cleaner never exceeds $1.50 a 
month.” Zack Melhorn, Faries Park, Macon Co., 
Illinois, June 28, 1916. 























Free Water Book 


If you haven’t a water 
system or would like a 
better one—get it 
















This book—sent free if you’ll 
write for it—gives more practi- 
cal information about water 
supply, than any book you’ve 
ever before read. It’s written so 
simply a child can understand. 

It tells how modern water supply 
systems work—why it pays to get a 
power pumper system—what power 
is most successful. It pictures and 
describes pumpers designed for every 
condition. Tells how we build 
pumpers to last a life time. It ends 
up with an information blank, by 
filling out which you can get without 
expense, our suggestions on the 
system best suited for your place. If 
you have a hand pump, you can 
make a favorable trade-in. Send for 
this booklet today. 





Some fatherly advice on 
the water question 


When you get your water system, look 
out for these two things: First—Make sure 
it will supply all the water you want, when 
you want it—for a bath, the washing, or 
watering the stock. Second—Dodge hand 
pees and get a power pumper that will 

. A water system that breaks 
down is more annoying than an automobile 
that won’t run. 











Years of satisfaction in 
Leader Power Pumpers 


Leader Power Pumpers give you water 
in abundance without pumping slavery. 
The system practically runs itself. It oper- 
ates smoothly with little noise and without 
trouble or annoyance from break-downs. 
A Leader Power Pumper lasts four times as 
long as an ordinary pump and is very 
economical of gasoline. The price is very 
moderate. 

We put life-long quality into our pumpers. 


(Mention this paper when you write) 















Decatur, Ill, and 
Owego, New York 
™ 327 S. La Salle Sreet., Chicago 


perros 


Branch Offices: 103 Park Avenve., New York 















Feed one cow 
four weeks -~ 
at our risk !! 


Make us prove to you, with your own cows, 
on your own farm, that Ce-re-a-lia Sweets 
will increase their flow of milk and its butter 
fat content. 


Ce-re-a-lia Sweets 


is made from the correct proportions of choice 
grains, mixed with molasses. An easily digested, pal- 
atable food, rich in protein and carbohydrates. 
FREE Test Chart, literature, and full details as to how you 
can test Ce-re-a-lia Sweets four weeks at our ri 

You keep the record on the chart and it will be accepted as final proof of 
whether Ce-re-a-lia Sweets does or does not increase the milk flow or 
butter fat content. If Ce-re-a-lia Sweets doesn’t make good, the feed used 
in the 4 weeks’ test won't cost you a cent—our way of proving to you that we have 
absolute confidence in this wonderful feed. Buy it from your dealer. 


The Early & Daniel Co., 305 Carew Building, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Manufacturers of Tuxede Chop Horse Feed, Ce-re-a-lia Eggmash, Tuxedo Scratch 







































GET 532 FREE 
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comfort, finish, lightness 
30 Days FREE Road Test {2°70 SI; 


I O ofise Sag aes ete ER Be ty, i Z 
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of Raral Send for our illustrated catalog, 128 pate. 
629 incl ches, containing descriptions of over 500 of the 
og A TEC cox's and practical books treating on every 
“= sc of raral life The e farmer who desire® 

to keep oe ees Sree ORANGE COMPANY 
nese will find that these books meet eve-> requirement. 315 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y- 
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THE POTATO SITUATION 


Excellent rains in westerm New York 
during September helped out some- 
what, proving a great stimulus to the 


growth of vines and the development 
of the tubers in the ground, although 
crop by no means a full one. Edward 
F. Dibble of Honeoye Falls, writes 
American Agriculturist that potatoes 
thereabouts are absolutely free from 
blight and ‘disease of any form; he 
jooks for an outurn of at least 100 
pushels on the average, including the 
poor fields which were planted in some 
instances as late as the first of July, 
put crop harvest not well under way 
until about middle of October. C. W. 
Burnett of Phelps, N Y, writes in the 
same vein, being hopeful over the late 
crop, but places the finality as perhaps 
two-thirds of a normal. In northern 
Broome ceunty some potatoes. have 
sold around $1.25, while in Steuben a 
price of $1.10 fourth week in Septem- 
ber did not greatly loosen up the grow. 
ers. No buying up to practically the 
close of the month in Monroe or On- 
tario counties; crop a practical failure 
in Rensselaer, although some earlier 
shipments around 95 cents from Bus- 
kirk; farmers hauling to Troy secured 
$3.50 per barrel. 

Potatoes suffered some damage by 
frost catching them third week in Sep- 
tember in Portage, O; prospective yield 
small. In Lucas county frost caught 
vines following attacks of drouth and 
bugs and potatoes sold in a small way 
up to $1.50 per barrel. In Schuylkill 
county, Pa, owing to low yield many 
farmers are refusing $1.25 to $1.40 bid, 
crop prospects very uneven; in Erie 
county late September price $1.10 to 
$1.25, growers selling early stock, 
which is nearly a failure on account 
of drouth, but late crop looking better 
since rains. 

J. Harry Kandle of Elmer, N J, has 
27 acres of - second crop . potatoes, 
which he is growing for seed. Early 
orders brought T5c p bskt, or $3.75 p 
bbl. Later orders are being taken at 
1p bskt.—[{D. T. Hendrickson, Pt 
Monmouth, N J. 

Many Berks and Lehigh Co_ potato 
growers of Pa have from 500 to 5000 
bus of marketable potatoes which 
command $1.10@1.25 p bu in carlots. 
[Oliver D. Schock, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Prime potatoes have recently sold 
in Monmouth Co, N J, as high as $3.60 
pbbl. The late crop was much better 
than expected. E. W. Winsor of 
ps N _ had one of the best 
yields.—[D. T 

Potatoes are my very shert crop, sell- 
ing at $1.40 p bu.—[A. J. C., Genesee 
County, N Y. 

Potato yield is light;. acreage was 
decreased about 15%. Prices range 
Nc@$1 p-bu.—[M. N. G, 
County, N Y. 

Potatoes very scarce at $1.50 p bu. 
[N. C., Madison County, O. 

Less than half an average potato 
crop. Now selling at $1.15 p bu on 
local markets.—[F. L. B., Adams 
County, Pa. 

Potato crop is one of the smallest 
in years. New potatoes bring $1.75@ 
2 p bu—[B.. C. L., Cumberland 
County, Pa. 

Potatoes are only half a crop, sell- 
ing for $1.25 p bu.—[F. G., Sussex 
County, N J. 

At New York, potatoes in light sup- 
ply, market firm under strong country 


advices. LL, I quotable at $4@4.50 p 
180 Ibs, Me 8. @4 p 165 Ibs, state 
3.50@ 3.60 p 180 ibs, Jersey 3.30 @3.40 


D 160. “li bag, Jersey sweets 90c@1.1 
P bi 


ry Chicago, market steady,’ offer- 
ings largely white stock from Minn 
“~? Dak, these quotable at $1.10@1.15 

bu, Wis W@ 1.20, Wis. Cebblers 
Rosia 1.35, Ill sweet potatoes 90c@1 p 
hamper. 

«,. Sere Md potatoes sold 

on track at $1.1 met, 20 p bu, Giants, 
Cobblers 75@ 80c; St Paul, -Red 
iver, Ohio, 1g @ 1. 25; at Buffalo, 
Jersey Giants 1.25@ 1.30. 





THE APPLE OUTLOOK 


Early Oct has brought considerable 
Sunshine and some really high tem- 
peratures more favorable .to growth, 
development and coloring in com- 
mercial apple orchards than for 
hd est work. Very little has been 
oe up to the second week in Oct in 
i © way of picking winter apples, tak- 
ng the belt as a whole. Orchardists 
ee quite willing to leave the fruit on 
ed trees a little longer, especially as 
co feel that they have the market 
_— in hand. It is possibly too 
— to say that the apple crop 
re a is appreciably increased by 
Toho intermingled rain and sun- 
a yet in many sections the fruit 

the trees has thickened up, also 
"~- in color. 

arts of the box a 
corre ietRe Pat 
Stantially ahead of last year and parts 


Steuben. 


are very short. In Mich there are tho 
evidences of shortage with more or 
less fungus, this drawback also true 
of western N Y. The Wenatchee dis- 
trict -in the American Northwest has 
a good crop; partly from new or- 
chards coming into bearing this sea- 
son. for the first time. 

: to orchard sales recent reports 
indicate a good many apples chang- 
ing hands in N Y at $2 to 2.75 per 
barrel, package _ included, 
grade and in some instances as high 
as 3; in -Ohio 1.50@2.50, in W Va 
where there is a good crop selling at 
1.75@8 and large quantities going into 
cold storage~ in Mo high class win- 
ter fruit has sold ali the way up to 


3 and 3.50 and occasionally 4; in Ia 
reported sales at 2.50@3.50. Growers 
in Mich are divided, some’ selling 
rapidly, -others inclined to hold, 
prices on standard -winter varieties 
quite largely 2.50@2.75; in Ill, in- 


cluding such counties as Richland, 
Clay, Knox, Champaign, etc, named 


for A. 


prices to growers are largely 2@3, 
with another entire range of 1 for 
poor autumn varieties upward to 3.50 
for selected. 

Virginia and Md have attracted the 
attention, particularly of eastern ap- 
ple buyers, this year because of the ex- 
ceptional quality of their fruit. The 
apple crop in the Shenandoah and 
Cumberland valleys is said to bé the 
largest the growers have had, and the 
finest quality fruit. Buyers paid $3 
@4 p bbl for Jonathan and 3@3.50 
for Winesap at loading stations, York 


Imperial 2@2.25 for best grade, Ben 
Davis 2. Western N Y apples are not 


of best quality, although growers in 
view of genuine crop shortage condi- 
tions inclined to ask full prices for the 
crop. Some movement in fcy Bal 

win, Greening, King and Spy noted at 


2.25@8 at loading § stations, best 
grades. Apples in bulk sold at 65c@ 
1p 100 lbs. In the middle west move- 


ment of barrel stock is normal. Of- 


[To Page 20.] 














Six Cents a Word. 


THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valu- 
able in American Agriculturist. At a cost of six 
cents a word you can advertise anything you wish 
to buy, sell or exchange. 


THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the 
advertisement and each initial or a number counts 
as a word. Caslf must accompany each order, and 
advertisement must have address on, as we cannot 
forward replies sent to this office. 


COPY must be received Friday to guarantee 
insertion in issue of the following week. Adver- 
tisementa of “FARMS FOR SALE” or “TO 
RENT’ will be accepted at the above rate, but 
will be inserted in our REAL ESTATE MARKET. 


$15 Fourth Ave 








Read by 625 





AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


:000 People Weekly 


NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of sny 
Kind will be allowed under this head, thus mak- 
ing a emall adv as noticeable as a large one. 


THE RATE for the ‘“‘Farmers’ Exchange” ad- 
Vertising is only six centa a word each Insertion. 


SO MANY ELEMENTS enter into the shipping 
of eggs by our advertisers and the hatching of 
same by our subscribers that the publishers of this 
Paper cannot guarantee that eggs shipped shall 

reach the buyer unbroken, nor can they guarantee 
the hatching "of eggs. We shall continue to exer- 

cise the greatest care in allowing poultry and egg 
advertisers to use this paper, but our responsi- 
bility must_end with that. 


New York City 








LIVE STOCK 





FOR SALE—Four registered Jersey bulls, six 
months to. one year old, Sophie’s Tormentor breeding. 
Also registered Berkshire pigs. Write for particulars. 
WILLIAM P. MIX, Valmont Farm, Schoharie, N Y. 


DUROC-JERSEY BRED SOWS, $30. Welsh pony 
mare and colt cheap. ALTAVISTA FARM, Darling- 
ton, 


BEAUTIFUL REGISTERED JERSEY BULL CALF, 
mov bred. OAKLEY STOCK FARM, Factoryville, 











POLAND CHINAS—Pure-bred boars for sale, four 
old, price $20. JOHN K. BEILEB, Ronks,. 
a. 











ew Pes. registered stock, ma Trio 
geese, $7.50. LOTHERS, Perulack, 

ESSEX PIGS, six weeks to three mane old. 
CHARLES LAFFERTY, “Little Valley, N Y. 

BERKSHIRE. $5. rom great sow Chautauqua 
Pride. ROSCOE ERVIN. Sinclairville, N Y. 





REGISTERED SHROPSHIRE zagutane RAMS 
for sale. H. B. COVERT, Lodi, N Y 


SHETLAND PONIES for cued Holstein heifers. 
Cc. B. FLETCHER, Covington, 0. 


REGISTERED Sa ane PIGS, $6. 
JONES, Madison, 


ESSEX SOW acs with pedigree, F, C. STANS- 
BURY, Rebbins, 


C’S—Pigs all ages, either sex. SAMUEL W. 
HENSEL, Basil, 0. 








SEWARD 








ST! ANCHION vS 


CRUMB’S STANCHIONS are guaranteed to please 
the purchaser. They are shipped subject to trial in 
the buyer’s stable. They are right. Send for booklet. 
WALLACE B. CRUMB, Box A, Forestville, Ct. 


ROY SWING STANCHION—Good enough for the 
best stable and price low enough for the poor man. 
Ask for booklet describing them. . Manufactured by 
ROY BROS, East Barnet, Vt. 


DOGS-AND FERRETS 


TOR. SALE—Belgian hares, good breeding stock, 
twenty bucks at $2 each, fifty does at $2 each, all 
twelve to eighteen months; Young ones, two to five 
months, 50¢ and up, according to age. Will quote 
special prices to dealers in pete. Can supply al} 
wants at any time. , eB _ COTT, Pleasant 
Valley Fruit Farm, Chester, W Va 


FERRETS FOR SALB. Prices 
WEBBER, Wellington, 0. 


COLLIE PUPS. ART BOUCHER, Mills, Pa. 














free. CARL 








MISCELLANEOUS 
FLOUR—Feed car lots only. Request delivered 
quotations. . CONSUMERS’ MILLING CO, Minne- 
apolis. 





GOOD TONED VIOLIN FOR SALBD. Free trial. 
Write MISS BERTHA MARDISS, Route 5, Rosedale, 
Kaa. 


BEST HAND —-* 
BOBERT GILLIES, 





standard apple barrels. 
N Y. 





SEEDS AND NURSERY sTOCK 





RASPBERRBY.. ._BLACKBEBRY, STRAWBERRY, 
asparagus plants, as ~ trees, roses, shrubs for fall 


Planting. Catalog free. HARRY lL. SQUIRES, 
Good Ground, N Y. 


DANDELION_ ROOTS, green, cleaned, $2.50 per 
pounds. Elecampane, per hundred 
pounds, f o b East Aurora, N ¥Y. J. IL. GLEED, 


ST REGIS HBVERBEARING raspberry plants, 
shipped prepaid, dozen 50c, hundred $2, thousand $9. 
HARRY L. SQUIRES, Geod Ground; N Y. 











EGGS AND POULTRY 


POULTRY PAPER—44-124 124 page periodical. 
to date; tells all you want to know about care and 
management of poultry for pleasure or profit. 
months for 10 cents. POULTRY ADVOCATE, 
Dept 10, Syracuse, N Y. 


VER SPANGLED HAMBURG White Crested 


SIL 
Black rou Ancona 
cockerels, 90c each and upwards AUSTIN JACK- 
SON, Mineral Springs, N Y. 


+ YOUNG APRIL LEGHORN PULLETS, 
¥y pullets, T5e, ALTAVISTA FARM, Darling- 











$i: 





100 CHOICE WHITE LEQ JORN yearling b 
Greaeh molt, $1 each. 4. BUMP, Te 


BUFF LEGHORNS. 
SLATE, South Hammond, 





Quality! Bargains. 





guarantee hatching of eggs. 
we poult a ~~ Py RR 
bat our wasibility ust end with that, : 





POULTRY SUPPLIES 
COLORED CELLULOID. PO “POULTRY BANDS. 
25e; 50, 40c; 100, 70; $1.25. State 
FRANK CROSS, Montague, Mass. 
PATENTS 


Sear te Sadek 
he BI 
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‘Bundsean of tn 


: 





| oe Owen Building. 








OUR HELP BUREAU 


MALE HELP WANTED 





THOUSANDS U S GOVERNMENT JOBS now open 
to farmers, men and women. $65 to $150 month; 
———. Pleasant work, steady employment, pay 

ure. Many winter appointments. Write imme- 
diately for free list positions now easily obtained. 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept P40, Rochester, 
N Y. 





and women to qualify for govern- 
Several thousand appointments to 
be made next few months. Full information about 
openings, how to prepare, etc, free. Write imme- 

diately for Y. CG822. EARL HOPKINS, 
Washington, . 


WANTED—Men. 
money and steady work. 
any road you wish. Hundreds placed. 
necessary. Great opportunity now. 
WAY, Dept 108, Indianapolis, Ind. 


LEARN THE AUTOMOBILE BUSINESS. Largest 
automobile school in the ¢ Send for catalog. 
NEW Y' 


WANTED—Men 
ment positions. 





Railway train service means big 
Let us help you get on 
No experience 
INTER RAIL- 





ast 
YORK SCHOOL OF MOTORING, Utica, N Y. 


FARMERS NEEDED. Big _sal- 
light work. Write OZMENT. 





GOVERNMENT 
aries, permanent job, 
107F, St Louis, Mo. 


19 
AGENTS 


WANTED—A man to sell subscriptions to Ameri 
can Agriculturist to farmers. Can give territory in 
New York, New Jersey or Pennsylvania. Pesition 
pays a salary and commission. Preference will be 
given @ men who owns horse and buggy, or an 
auto. Don’t write unless you are willing to be away 
from home two or three weeks at a time and can give 
our work your exclusive attention. Experience is not 

For the right man there is & permanent 
and an opportunity for promotion. For 
particulars address ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 315 
Fourth Avenue, New York, N Y. 


OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


PROSPERITY IN C ANADA—$900,000, 000,000 in new 
wealth added in 1915. Enormous crops and low 
taxation make farmers rich. Wheat average 36.16 
bushels per acre in Alberta, 28.75 bushels per acre 
in Saskatchewan, 28.50 bushels per acre in Manitoba. 
Taxes average $24 and will not exceed $35 per 
quarter section, includes all taxes; no taxes on im- 
provements. Free schools and full religious liberty; 
good climate. Get your farm home from the 
Canadian Pacific Railway. 20 years to pay. Good . 
land from: $11 to $30 per acre; irrigated lands from 
$35, and the government guarantees your land and 
water titles. Balance, after first payment, extended 
over nineteen years, with interest at 6%; privileges 
of paying in full any time. Before final payment 
becomes due your farm should have paid for itself 
We will iend you up to $2000 in improvements in 
certain districts with no security other than the land 
itself. Particulars on request. Ready-made farms 
































for sale. Special easy terms. Loan for live stock. 
In defined districts, after one year’s occupation. 
under certain conditions, we advance cattle, sheep and 
hogs to farmers up to a value of $1000 We want 
you; we can afford to help you. We own the land; 
we want the land cultivated. Our interests ara 
mutual. Buy direct, and get your farm home from 
the CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY. Send for free 
book. J. vennis, Assistant to the President, 
Canadian Pa Railway, 456 Ninth Avenue, Calgary, 
Alberta, Canada. 

$1000 DOWN SECURES FARM, 430 bearing fruit 
trees, 84 acres on improved road, less than five miles 
to growing city of 25 000 and one-half mile to village. 
Fine two-story, 10-room house; 45-foot barn with 
silo and cellar, poultry house. “Owned and improved 
for years by present owner, who has made money 
here and now is forced by family reasons to sell at 
once. He. will throw in pair horses, three cows, hens, 
hogs, power sprayer, tools and two acres beans, three 
acres corn, three acres potatoes, and a lot of vege- 
tables, hay, oats, and alfalfa. $4100 takes all. For 
details see Dage 16, “‘Strout’s Big Bunch of Bar- 
gains,’’ copy free E. A. STROUT FARM AGENCY, 
Dept 1096, 150 Nassau Street, New York. 

YOU CAN DO BETTER on a southern farm 
Send for a year’s subscription free to our beauti 
fully illustrated magazine, The Southern Homeseeker, 
which tells all about good, low priced land and 
southern opportunities. Write F. H. LaBAUME 
ag Agt, N & W Ry, 346 Arcade Building, Roanoke 
ya. 

CHOICE OF TWO 70 ACRE FARMS-—Good build 
ings; excellent potato soil; fine market, Gloversville 
$2300, $1800; part cash or good discount for cash 
Equipme nt if desired. Particulars, ERVIN GOODE- 
MOTE, Mayfield, N Y¥ 

FARMS, en BLACKSMITH SHOPS and 
other real est Have great bargains to offer 
EMPIES RE AL. ESTATE AGENCY, Seward, N Y. 

26 ACRES—Good location. New seven room house; 
new barn. Real bargain if sold soon. Write owner, 
ROBERT SMITH, Huntsville, O. 

FARM FOR SALE—The best proposition § in 


Mohawk valley. For particulars address A. MILLER 


Route 5, Ft Piain, NY 





FOR. SALE. OR RENT—115% acres near Wheeling. 
= we MARSHALL, Glenwood Station, Wheeling, 
7 “Ve 





WE WILL HELP YOU sell your farm if you put 
an adv in the real estate market of this paper, by 
helping you write your ady so as to bring out the 
points about your property that are apt to make 
people write for further particulars. Oftentimes a 
short adv, containing only 30 to 40 words, if written 
just right will bring a lot of inquiries. If these 


inquiries are answered promptly and fully you may 
be able to practically pick your customer from 
among a half dozen who may want to buy your 
property. If you have an improved farm, or any 


unimproved lands you want to sell, right now secms 


to be the time when the highest prices are prevail 
ing. The good prices farmers are getting for grain 
live stock and produce, and the consequent pros 
perity that seems to be assured for farmers, is creat 


ing an increased demand for farm, as well as unim 
proved lands. You can reach a wide range of buyers 
with an adv in the real estate market of this papcr 
It costs only 6 cents per word per week, cash with 
order. Your adv will be read by thousands of people 
interested in country property who live near enough 


to come and see your property. An adv will put you 
quickly and cheaply in touch probably with dozens of 
possible buyers. Address ORANGE JUDD AMERI- 


CAN eat ae 315 Fourth Avenue, New 
York. If you wish to reach people in the northwest 
use NORTHWEST FARMSTEAD, Minneapolis, Minn, 
5 cents per word per week; for the central west use 
ORANGE JUDD FARMER, Chicago, Lil, 6 cents per 
word per week; for the south use SOUTHERN 


FARMING, Atlanta, Ga, 4 cents per word per week; 
and for New England states, NEW ENGL AND 
HOMESTEAD, cones, Mass, 5 cents per word 
per week. 


To Sell Your Place 


to the best advantage, you want to get in touch with 
people who. have the money to pay what you ask and 
who mean business. You don’t want to spend a lot 
of time in dickering and then at the last minute 
have them back out. Well you are more likely to 
find a man who does mean business 


And Get a Good Price 


for your property through an adv in the Real Estate 
Market of AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST than almost 
any other way. You can deal directly with him, too, 
and close the sale right up. We know there have been 
scores of farms sold through this department. If you 
want to sell, better try it. Cost is only 6 cents a 





word, and you send the money by bank draft or 
money order to 

AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
315 Fourth Ave., - ° - New York City 


a 





Sold farm 
through 


for sale. 











AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
New York City 


Gentlemen: 

Through a single insertion in the American 
Agriculturist 1 sold one of my two farms offered 
The advertisment cost me but $1.18. 
I shall never forget the Old Reliable American 
Agriculturist when I have anything to sell. 


Yours truly, 
E. L. SELTZER 
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THE GRAIN TRADE 
LATES PRICES OF GRAIN 
STANDARD COMPARISONS 
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Cash or —-Wheat- ~——Corn— Oats— 
Spot 
1916 1915 1916 1915 1916 19 
hicago TTT 5 $10.35 $9.80 $8.85 $8.35 . 50 
New Yor ! 125 «1.00 73 53% .41 
Rosten 2 il 
Lod Louis 1.69 1.17 87 61 i 
1.17 7 

Sisemene: i. ~ eo 1.04 i%, .61 46 

So violent have been price changes 
in the wheat market the last two 
years and so easily have former 
high price leve been broken that 
the report of a market for an given 
week has lost its novelty when it i 
stated that further sharp advance 
took place. That is the situation now 
further upturn last week of S@05c 
earrying wheat to the highest level 
yet reached, Dec around $1.59 p bu at 
St Louis and Chicago, and No 2 red 
winter 1.59 at Baltimore, after touch- 
ing 1.61 

Old influences prevailed; this means 
such things as intensified realization 
ot wheat-crop shortage, insatiable de- 
mand on the part of foreign and do- 
mestic buyers and fears that the sup- 
ply may be exhausted before another 
crop is a\ ailable. A bullish feature 
was the continuance of reports from 
Argentina that drouth there threat- 
ened the wheat crop. Read our final 
wheat crop report on eaglier pages 

Corn averaged firm with some frac- 
tional advances and Dec, new crop de- 
livery, sold wp Chicago at 7T6@ 77 
p bu, due partly to comparatively light 
offerings for shipment from interior 
points that month. The weather was 
regarded as generally favorable for 
maturing nd curing corn; this espe- 
cially so in the middle states, which 
have a fairly good crop, and it will all 
be wanted Old corn sold at SO@’0e 
in Chicago and %5c at Baltimore with 
a New York price for choice yellow 
up to $1 p! 

T) oat tuation was without 
novelty, prices reasonably well main- 
taincd although some easiness here 
and there owing to disposition on the 
part of western farmers to market 
more freely both oats and corn, 
Standard oats in New York sold 
around 53% @ 5444c p bu, choice white 
and clipped 6 @ 58e The Philadel- 
phia market was quotable around 54c. 

Barley was generally firm, both west 
and east, dealers regarding stocks as 
not at all burdensome. Inquiry was 
fair particularly for the feeding 
wrades, whi were salable around {0 
.@%%ec p bu at the seaboard. 

The Apple Outlook 
[From Page 19.] 

ferings are only. moderate and hold- 
er; firm in their price askings At 
Clhicago, good clean Jonathan apples 
sold at 4@4.75 p bbl, fcy high colored 
as high as 6, Northwestern Greenings 
4@4.75, Grimes Golden, Alexander, 
Maiden Blush, Golden Sweet, Pound 
Sweet 3@3.75, Wealthy, Twenty Ounce 
8@4.25, Ben Davis 1.75 @ 2.25, western 
box apples 2.25@ 2.50. 

Writing for the Spokane valley 
Hrowers’ union at Opportunity, Wash, 
Pres Edward Peirce States bear- 
ing apple trees there will produce 
nbout the same as last year, but new 
ucreage coming into bearing will raise 
total tonnage, perhaps 50% over that 
of 1915. “The season is late and pick- 
ing of Jonathan and Grimes did not 
begin until first week in Oct; quality 
of fruit much better than last year, 
no scab or fun in consequence 
Some sales of Jonathan, Grimes, King 
David, Wagener and Rome Beauty at 
Rik p bx for C grade, $1 for tancy, 
1.20 for extra fancy.’ 

Recent sales of Canadian G nins 
in the Niagal peninsula at loading 
points were under way, but no pt 
vet obtainable Packers there be in 
operators about the first week of Oct 
supply of Baldwin and Spy p 

enily very small In the Georgian 
Bay district, where carlots run largel 
io Spy, sales are $3.50@3.75 p.- bbl 
evaporators pay 25c p 100 lbs for poor 
to common apples Recent Winnipe 
quotations on Jonathan apples from 
Wash were 1.75@2.25 p bx for No 1 
Wealthy 2.25, Twenty Ounce 2 

Frost of May 9 wiped out the fruit 
crop of southern Ida from a commer- 
cial standpoint It is probable if all 
the cattered specimens of apples in 
this section were gathered together 
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there would not be more than five or 
19 cars at most. Fruit is now being 
shipped in to supply the demand. 
{Idaho-Oregon Fruit Growers’ As- 
sociation. 

Apple exports in bbls from Boston 


and other Atlantic ports for the week 
ended Sept 30 compare with those of 
the same week last year and the year 


before, as follows: 





holders asking full 
boxed apples 
Northwestern 
Jona 25 


York 
prices, western 
idy. McIntosh and 

Greenings $2@4 p bbl, 
Wolf River Snow, 
Maiden Blush, York Pippin, Twenty 
Ounce and Greening 1.75@3.0, Hub- 
bardston, 1.25@2.50, western boxed ap- 
ples 1.75 @ 2.50 p bx. 

At Detroit, W« althy 
apples sold at 50@3.75 p bbl; at 
Cleveland, do, 25 @3.75; at Buffalo, 
A grade do, 3.25@3.75; ungraded, 
2.75@3; at Cincinnati, York Im- 
perials, Ben Davis, 75 @3.00: wat 
Philadelphia, Jonathan 4.5 iM) @ 4.75, 
Baldwin, 2.50; 


At New 
late 
ste 

than 2@», 
Gravenstelin, 


and Alexander 









Ben Davis 2.25. 





The Milk Market 
H. 


At New York, the milk 
cupied the front pages of 
press throughout last week. The ac- 
tion of the dairymen’s league accom- 
plished its purpose of shutting down 
the supply until such time as the dis- 
tributers were willing to make con- 
cessions. There were meetings of 
the representatives of both sides 
with the city authorities and the 
Attorney-General’s office started an 
investigation, at which the _ dis- 
tributers were first examined. The 
supply continued to fall off through 
the week despite the arrangements 
made by the big companies to bring 
milk from Maine, Canada and Penn- 
sylvania. The health department ar- 
ranged for the transfer of 120,000 
quarts from Philadelphia, Boston, 
Cleveland, Albany, Indianapolis, Pitts- 
burgh and Montreal for the feeding of 
120,000 babies. It was estimated on 
Friday, when the distributers began 
to make concessions, that on that day 
less than 40 per cent of the normal 
supply had been received. 

The Borden company on Thursday 
announced that it would pay the 
price demanded by the § dairymen’s 
league for October. The Sheffield 
farms company followed suit, but it 
was understood that it would make 
no further concessions as to contract 
period, the condition of paying the 
October demand being that an im- 
partial investigation be made imme- 
diately by the city. The distributers 
refused to make a contract for a six 
months’ period at the rates proposed 


Fr. 8. 


strike. oc- 
the daily 


by the dairymen’s league. 

On Friday night, at the close of 
an all-day session, the representatives 
of 12 of the smaller companies, dis- 
tributing about one-third of the sup- 
ply of the city, reached an agreement 
whereby it was settled that they 
should pay the league’s rates and 
enter into a six months’ contract. It 
was also provided that the fear of the 
smaller dealers that an increase in 
price would bankrupt them, owing to 
the added supply of milk stimulated 
by the higher rates, should be met by 
an investigation of all the conditions 
of production and distribution in or- 
der that a price fair to both sides 
should be fixed. This price is to be 
adopted by both sides when deter- 
mined. In order to side-step politics 
the investigation is not to begin until 
after election. The companies which 
shared in this agreement were the 
Central Dairy, the Empire state, the 
Clover farms, the Alexander Camp- 
bell, the Standard, the New York 
dairy produce, Zellner brothers, inc, 
Cc. J. Rider «& Co, High Ground, 
E. G. Haviland and Ullman and Hauk. 

On Saturday, upwards of a hun- 
dred small dealers followed these com- 
panies in accepting the terms, but 
the “Big Three” did not. It was re- 
ported that the Borden company was 
preparing to bring eows in large num- 
bers to a point near the city in order 
to be free from rural] control. The 





supply increased rapidly from-Satur- 
day on. The situation was so confused 
last week that it is not practicable to 
give figures of receipts by the differ- 
ent roads. 


Milk Higher in the West 
The situation in the west where milk 
producers have put up valiant fights 





and scored notable victories has its 
direct bearing on the eastern cam- 


paigns around New York and Boston. 
Producers supplying milk to Chicago 
now selling on a basis of $2 per 


are 

100 pounds for 3%%. A signal victory 
was scored when last spring in the 
Chicago milk territory 6000 dairy- 
men there enforged demands for 
advance of about, 1-3 cent a 
quart, and when it came to 
a renewal September 15, 1916, dealers 


first inclined to kick over the 
traces. They were apparently willing 
enough to pay the asked prices, but at 
first wanted to make contracts only 
for month to month instead of the en- 
tire six months’ period. This the pro- 
ducers would not consent to and finally 
the dealers yielded. 

Milk is shipped to Chicago in eight- 
gallon cans and during present month 
the price is $1.90 per 100 pounds; this 
advances to $2 for November milk and 
runs $2.10 for December and January, 
easing off to $2.05 in February, ‘and 
$1.85 per 100 pounds in March, 1917. 
Around the first of April producers in 
the Chicago milk territory gathered 
their forces in a vigorous campaign 
and secured substantial advances for 
summer price, as result of a strike, 
whick lasted a number of days. This 
culminated about April F with a tem- 
porary withdrawal of milk on the part 
of the producers’ association except at 
100 


were at 


the asked price of $1.55 per 
pounds. The settlement of the strike 
last spring, according to Sec W. J. 


Kittle of the Chicago milk producers’ 
association, placed this on a founda- 
tion it had never had before, elimi- 
nating the one-sided manner of mak- 
ing contracts with farmers. “From 
now on,” said Mr Kittle, “the con- 
tracts will be made by both parties, 
the producers and the dealers, and if 
the contract cannot be made alone, an 
arbitration committee will be brought 
in to—-settle the matter.” As above 
noted, the winter price has been ar- 
ranged in a generally satisfactory 
manner, 





New England Producers Firm 
[From Page 6.] 

reached daily and the Boston supply 

is gradually being reduced.” 

It will be recalled that farmers are 
demanding an average price of 50 
cents per can of 8% quarts for the 
six months beginning Osctober 1; this 
to be delivered in Boston. It will 
actually mean about i, cents a quart 
to the farmer at his Shipping point. 
The dealers advanced the retail price 
October 1, 1 cent a quart, making it 
10 cents. Of this they gave farmers 
only % cent. The latter insist they 
Should have at least half of the ad- 
vance. That is what they are fight- 
ing for and what the indications are 
that they will be able to secure. 





Cabbages are high, bringing $30 p 
ton.—[D. T. S., Ontario County, N Y. 








Eureka Harness Oil keeps 
leather soft and pliable by 
replacing the natural oil. 


EUREKA 


HARNESS OIL 


Excellent for carriage and automo- 

bile tops. 

Standard Oil Co. of N. Y. 
(Principal Offices) 

New York, Buffalo, Albany, Boston 
























American Agriculturist 





As sure as you find rain and 1 


leaky 
boats, so sure you need shells that you 


know won’t soak nor swell. 


By one of three easy tests with free 
sample shells you can prove that The 
Black Sheils are waterproof. 


: BLACK SHELLS 


Smokeless and Black Powders 





For the three free shells and a booklet de- 
scribing how to make the waterproofing and 
other tests, just do as follows: On the mar- 
gin of this advertisement write your name 
and address, also that of your ammunition 
déaler, tear it out and send it tous. We will 
send you an order on your dealer for shells 
from his stock and for booklet of directions. 


UNITED STATES CARTRIDGE Co, 
2546 Trinity Building, New York City 


LET US TAN 
YOUR HIDE. 


Cattle or Horse hide, Calf, Dog, Deer 
or any kind of skin with hair or fur on. 
We tan and finish them right; make 
them into coats (for men and wemen), 
robes,rugs or gloves when orddred. 

Your far goods will cost you legs than 
to buy them, and be worth more. Our 
Miustrated catalog gives a lot of in- 
formation which every stock raiser 
should have, but we neversend out this 
valuable book except upon request. 

It tells how to take off and care for 
hides; how and when we pay the freight 
both ways ; about our safe dyeing pro- 
cess which is a tremendous advantage 
to the customer, especially on horse 
hides and calif skins; about the fur 
goods and game trophies we gell, taxi- 
dermy, ete. If you want a copy send us 
your correct address. 

Crosby Frisian Fur ae Epa. 
571 Lyell Ave., RB Y 


unste 


Pays Cash for Furs 


Prices will be h. Look over 
| ed new _... of Weaston fy 
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We charge no commission 
for price list—mailed to you pg of 
DAVID BLUSTEIN & BRO., 178 West mmhSt., New York 


























Styles. g 
‘pineer! From A FACTORY_FREIGHT ma 
All heavy DOUBLE GALVANIZED WIKE* 
per rod ap. Get free Book and Sample ote 


THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE CO., 
51 S Cleveland, = 












Grind corn and cobs; feed, 
table meal and alfalfa. 
On the market 50 y« 

Hand an 23 sty 
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GENERAL MARKETS 


age ge ee py  - 
They praises at which first 


Beans and ee 

The Mich bean production, accord- 
ing to dept figures, is 3,791,000 bus for 
harvest this fall, against 4,250,000 bus 
in '15 and 5,488,000 bus two years ago. 
The '16 crop of beans in N Y is placed 
a little above and below 500,000 acres. 
The °76 crop of beans in N ~ is placed 
at one million bus from 100,900 acres, 
this an average of 10 bus t6 the acre; 
one year ago 1,495,000 bus from 130,- 
000 acres. 

At New York, market quiet, fresh 
supplies coming in slowly. Choice 
marrow beans quotable at $9.75@9.85 
p 100 Ibs, medium 9, pea beans 9.50, 
red kidney 9.05, white kidney 9.50, 
Imperial 9. 


At New York, market for fresh- 
gathered eggs quiet, although strictly 
fcy meet a demand. Extra fine fresh- 
gathered 39@40ec p doz, extra firsts 


87@38c, refrigerator specials 32@ 
32%c, firsts 31@32c, state, Pa and 


near-by fcy white hennery 52@55c, 
ordinary 38@i0c, gathered whites 35 
@5fe, state, Pa and near-by brown 
hennery 40@ 45c. 
Fresh Fruits 
At New York, pears held firmly. 
Le Conte quotable at $2@3 p bbl, 


Kieffer 2.50@5, Clairgeau 2.50@4, 
Bartlett 2.50@5.50, Seckel 3@6, Prin- 
cess 4@5, state peaches 1@1.50 p 


carrier, Niagara plums 20@25e p 8-lb 
bskt, Damson 25c, prunes 2.25@3 p 
bu, Concord grapes O@T5e p_ cra, 
Niagara 50@%0c, cranberries 4.50@6 
p bbl. 


Mill Feeds 


At Mew York,- quotations at about 
highest levels of season, supplies light. 
Coarse western spring bran quotable 
at $27.75 p ton, standard middlings 29, 
red dog 36, cottonseed meal, 38%% 
protein, 38.50, fine yellow corn meal 
2.10 p 100 ibs, white 2. 10, hominy 4.65 
p bbl corn flour 2.25 @2.30. 

Hay and Straw 

At New York, liberal supply, mar- 
ket easy. Prime timothy $19@20 p 
ton, fey light clover mixed 146@17, No 
1 clover 15@16, rye straw 15 


Poultry 

At New York, market steady. 
Good heavy fowls quotable at 20@ 
20%c p Ib, chickens 21@22c, western 
and southern fowls 17@18c, dressed 
turkeys 30@32c, old hens 29c, milk- 
fed chickens 30c, western corn-fed 
Be, Va 26@27c, O and Mich scalded 
23e, western fowls 22@25c, roosters 


15%c, iced fowls ‘22c. 

At Chicago, spring chickens in good 
demand. Turkeys quotable at 25c p 
lb, spring turkeys 22@23c, fowls 164 
1Sec, roosters 13@14c, spring chickens 
19@20c, ducks 15@16c, iced turkeys 
2ic, fowls 17@18c, spring chickens 
20c, roosters 1l5c 


Vegetables 


At New York, wax beans 50c @$1.25 
Pp bskt, beets $2 p 100 bchs, carrots 
$1.50@2, L I ecumubers $4@5 p bbl. 
state $1@1.75 p bskt, dill pickles $1.50 
@2.25 p bu, gherkins Tic @31 p 4 ats, 
LI cauliflower $1.25@2 p flat cra, 
state $2@3.50 p bbl, celery $1@5 p 
cra, near-by red cabbage §2 p bbl, 
flat Dutch $7@10 p 100, or $35@40 p 
ton, kol-rabi $150@2 p 100 _ bchs, 
parsiey $1@1.25, peppers $1.75 @3.25 p 
bbl, pumpkins 75c@$1, spinach 50c@ 
$1 p bskt, Hubbard squashes $1.75@ 
2 p bbl, crookneck $2@2.25, rutabaga 
$2.50@2.75, near-by tomatoes 7Tic@ 
$1.50 p carrier. 








THE ONION MOVEMENT 


Present prices $1.50 to 1.80 p 100- 
ib bag; farmers selling. Onions 
medium-sized, fair yield.—[R. T 
Cook, Franklin Co, Mass. 

Dealers are paying $1.15 p bu for 
yellow onions; most farmers are sell- 
ing.—[G. W. 8., North Madison, O. 

Price 86@ Oc p bu at Sunderland, 
Mass, or $2 p 100 Ibs. 


At New York,- onions quiet, best 
Stock held steady. Orange Co red 
and yellow $1.50@2.50 p 100-lb bag, 
state red and yellow 2@2.75, Ct valley 
2.50 @ 2.75. 


At Boston, the onion market is 
firmer under stronger advices from 
Ct valley, where it seems a strong 
western demand has stiffened the 
price views of growers. This market 
is strong at $2.50 p 100-Ib bag for best 

valley onions, and it is pretty ordinary 


marks that are omting at 2@2.25. 
Nearby onions fetch 1.25@1.50 p bu 
bx on the street. 

At Chicago, fair supply, market 
Steady. tiome-grown yellow $1.25@ 
>a 20-» sack, white 2, Ind 2@2.25 


detphia, obe enions 
bola at at $2252.90 » 100 foe 
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LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO 











Per 100 Ibs 7—-Cattle-— — Sheep —, 
1916 1915 ivi tte 

Chicago* ...... $11.55 $20.; 35 $9.80 $8.85 $8.35 f 
St Paul ...... 9.00 930 7.95 7.50 
New York .... 9.70 3. rt 10.50 865 8.00 5 
Buffalo ...... 9.00 9.00 10.25 890 800 650 
Pittsburgh .... 9.00 9.00 10.20 8.60 800 640 
Kansas City .. 10.75 10.25 9.75 8.25 7.75 6.25 





At New York, receipts of beeves 
were lighter and with a much better 
demand steers opened firm to higher 
all grades closed _ strong. Bulls 
opened steady to firm. Thin cows 
have also showed firmness and closed 
higher: Selling range for the week 
was: Steers $6.50@9.70 p 100 Ibs, in- 
cluding two cars Va, 1332-lb average, 
at the outside figures. Bulls sold at 
4.75@6.50 for common to good; a few 
choice te fancy O and Va at 7@8.60, 
cows at 3@6.50, choice to fcy at 
7@8, heifers at 5.50@9. 

Calves were less active on liberal 
supply, but latterly firm to a fraction 
higher on more limited receipts. Sell- 
ing range for the week was: Veals 
$9@ 14.50, cults 7@8.50, grassers 5@6, 
yearlings 450@5, fed calves 6.50@S8. 

Sheep were firm and higher; lambs 
on light supply were higher; the 
whole market closed firm. The sell- 
ing range for the week was: Sheep 
$4.50 @ 7.50, a few wethers 8S, cull ewes 
3@4, lambs 8.50@11.25, culls 7@8.50. 

Hogs were lower, following a de- 
cline at western markets. The selling 
range for the week was: Light to 


heavy $9.25@ dy 60, pigs 8.75 @9.25, 
roughs 8.35@9.50. 
The Horse Market 


Business was fairly active in horse 
trading circles throughout the city, 
and small private dealers as well as 
the larger concerns reported a mod- 
erate demand for desirable offerings 
of the useful type. Prices were gen- 
erally steady. Good to choice heavy 
drafters were quoted at $275@350 p 
hd, 1100 to 1300-lb chunks 175@ 260, 
ordinary to good second-hand delivery 


horses 75@175, very inferior and 
common do hard to sell at lower 
figures down to 25. 

At Buffalo, receipts of cattle on 
Monday were 5000 head. Best grades 
of all classes sold at steady prices, 
others slow and easier. Choice to 


prime native cattle were quotable at 


SO5AG 10.2 0 p 100 lbs, fair to good 
8.25 @ 8.75, choice heavy butchering 
sters 8.25@S8.75, butcher heifers 7.50 


@ 745, fat cows 6.75 @7, feeding cattle 
7T@7.25. Receipts of hogs were 18,000 
head, market lower, bulk of offerings 
selling at 9.60, a few better weights 
at 9.65@9.75, heavy hogs up to 9.090@ 
10, pigs and light weights 9@9.25. 
Receipts of _ Sheep and lambs were 
S000 head. Best lambs sold at 10.50@ 
10.65, good to choice yearlings 8.75 @9, 


wethers 7.75@8, ewes 7.25@7.50. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS 





CHOICE CREAMERY BUTTER PER POUND 
New York —— Chicago 
1916. . 37 7% + 35 
1915. . 30 301% 27% 
1914. . 30% 301% 2914 
1913. . 31 32 31 
Butter 


During the fiscal year 1916 taxes 
amounting to $1,486,000 were paid on 
oleo, including licenses against $1,695,- 
000 one year earlier. 

At New York, butter market unset- 
tled, due in part to milk strike, as 
more milk is being made into dairy 
and emy butter and sold at interior 
points, this releasing more butter for 
this market; also some falling off in 


consumptive demand due to high 
prices. Higher than extra cmy quot- 
able at 36%, @37\c p Ib, extra cmy 
36e, firsts 3514 @ 36c, held emy 


3514 @ 36e. 

At Chicago, butter trade very ac- 
tive, market generally kept cleaned 
up closely on fresh butter. Extra 
fresh cmy quotable at 34@35c p Ib. 
extra firsts 3314 @34c, storage butter 
32@33c, extras 34c. 

At Cincinnati, O, cmy 35%c p lb, 
dairy 

At Cleveland, O, cmy 3ic p ib, 
dairy 33c. 

At Philadelphia, Pa, emy 38c p Ib. 

At Pittsburgh, Pa, cmy 2%c p Ib. 

At Buffalo, N Y, cmy 36c p Ib, 
Gairy 32c. 

At Columbus, 
dairy 24c. 

At Elgin, TMi, 
34%c p Ib. 


O, cmy 36c p Ib, 


best ecmy butter 


Cheese 


At New York, demand fairty active, 
considerable buying of round lets at 





up-state points; exporters continue 
their interest. Early flat cheese quot- 
able at 20% @21c p Ib, daisies 21@22c, 
Wis twins 2lc, daisies and young 
America 21c. 

At Chicago, all stocks firmly held, 
prices at record figures due to active 
export and domestic demand. Ched- 
dar cheese quotable at 18%4 @ 19e p Ib, 
daisies 19@19%c, young America 
19% @ 20c. 





Wool 


Large sales of raw wools are re- 
ported at eastern markets, 20 million 
Ibs having changed hands recently, 
market very firm to higher, staple 
wools in chief demand. The Austra- 
lian clip is reported large and prices 
there weaker, although market has 
firm undertone. Woolen mills .con- 
tinue busy. Usual grades of western 
wools quotable around 35@38%c p Ib, 
middle west fleeces as high as 40c. 


Retail Prices in New York 


Meat—Fresh killed soup chickens 20¢ p Ib, fresh 
killed ducks 28c, selected dry picked fowl 2é6c, 
fricassece chickens 26@28c, roasting chickens 35c, 
broilers 30@35e, forequarter lamb lsc, spareribs 12c, 
prime mbs beef 22¢, navel and plate corned beef Llc, 
rump corned beef, whole. 20c p Ib. round steak, flat 
bone steak, shoulder steak, 25c p ib, short steak tic, 
portcrhouse and Delmonico 





round bone steak 25c, 


steak 26c, sirloin steak, untrrmmed, 22c p Ib, lom 
pork 23c, Wg of lamb 22c, shoulder veal 22c, legs 


veal 28c, fresh hams 25¢, top sirlom for roast 20c, 
roast top round we 2te, bottom round 24@25c. 
smoked rolled shoulders 20c, smoked ox tongue 30c, 
bacon 25@30c, smoked hams 23 26c. 

Fish—Oysters 30c p pt, 50c p qt, smoked haddie 
12%c p Ib, blue fish 20c, salnon steaks 20c, fey fresh 
shrimp 18c. sea bass l2e, Hounders le, fresh mack- 
erel 18c, butierfish 10c, haddock ve. 

Fruits and Vegetables 


Lemons 25@35c p doz, 


grapefruit 8@15e ca, oranges 2Z5@70c¢ p doz, apples 
25¢ p small bskt, grapes, all kinds, I5c, peaches 20@ 
50c, Jonathan apples 25« p doz, cranberries se p qt, 
quinces toc p small bskt, New York state peaches 


$1.59 p 14-qt bskt crab apples 6Uc p small bskt, 
Greening apples 1..0 p hamper, King apples 59¢ p 
small bskt, cooking pears 45c, canutaloups 8@15c ea, 
jima beans %c p till, tomatoes 25c, string beans 7e 
p qt. 4 for 25c, peas loc, eggplants lve ea, celery 
10@12c p beh, brussel sprouts 2 small tills for 25c, 


Icttuce S@l0c p hd, peppers 3 for 5c, cucumbers 
5@ Se ea, parsley 3 behs lUc, cauliflower i15@18e¢ p hd, 
radishes 4 behs 10c, Hubbard syu ashe s 5e p Ib, 
white onions 40c p small bskt, red onions 35@60c p 
pk, water cress 3 behs for llc, Long ‘Is land potatoes 
3.40 p 120-lb bag, 115 p G60-lb bu, 45¢ p pk, 
cabbage 5c p Ib. 

Dairy and Poultry—Old sharp cheese 30c¢ p Ib, 
English dairy cheese 32c, imported Swiss cheese 64c, 


domestic Swiss cheese 40c, fey full cream cheese zie, 
skim milk cheese 18c, fey brov gs Site 

strictly fresh Leghorn eggs 6tc, guaranteed BA 
eggs 4U0c, butter 43@45c¢ p Ib. 


Products Sold by Department 


During the week ending October 5 the following 
miscellaneous farm products were sold for the New 
York state department of foods and markets: 243.5 














cs eggs at 32@55¢ p doz, the heavier sales being 
between 37 and 48c, Aa Ibs butter at 32c, 6684 Ibs 
broilers 18@20e, with 221 Ibs low lic and 30 Ibs 
high 35c, 4698 Ibs fowl 15@20c, 55 Ibs geese 15c, 779 
Ibs duck 15@19¢, 1 guinea hen 25c, and 29 lbs old 
cocks l4c The department also s id 755 lbs dressed | 


calf skin of 7.5 Ibs 38c, an 
One bag chestnuts of 72 Ibs brought 
ec Pp ‘1b, while 94 Ibs he mey commanded 12@13c. 

Vegetables sold as follows: doz behs celery 
25@40c, 135 bskts tomatoes 50@60e, with 7 bskts high 
$1, 6 bskts beans at 1, 13 bags lima beans 50@65c, 
5 bags ordinary beans at 30c, 1 bag of 139 Ibs at Te, 
2 bags potatoes at 2, 24 bskts onions at 1.10, 32 
bskts pickles at 1.50, with 1 bskt low 35c and 1 
bskt high 1.75, 1 bx pickles at 1.50, 22 bbls cauli- 
flower 5@3.50, with 1 bbl high at 4, 43 bbis 
peppers 6: 25, 4 bbls cucumbers 1.75@3.75, aud 
1 keg cuc embers at 1.75. 

Fruits were sold as follows: 
4.50, with average sales around 
apples 4@6, 2 bskts crab apples 
apples 45c@1.25. 5 cras apples 1.12 
110 bskts pears $5@2.5 ith average sales 
12 cras pears 75 2 kegs pears 2.450@ 
2.75, bxs pears at 1, 42 cras peaches 75c@1.25, 32 
bskts peaches 50@80c, 1258 bskts plums 10@1.25, 
with about half the sales at 30c, and 3 bxs plums 
at 66 2-3c. 


Holsteins at Dairy Show 


Brown Brothers of Canton, N Y, breeders of high- 
class Holsteins, write: ‘‘We are consigning 16 young 
heifers to the Fassig-Tipton sale, which takes place 
during the National dairy show at Springfield, Mass, 
from October 12 to 21. They consist of five daugliters 
of a 32-pound sire, Jem Pau! Johanna, and grand 
daughters of Pontiac Korndyke and Sir Pontiac 
Korndyke Artis. Our heifers are either due to 
freshen soon or have just freshened. They are all 
bred to the great Spring Farm King Pontiac 5th, 
whose dam and sire’s dam average over 36 pounds 
of butter in seven days and nearly 1100 pounds of 
butter in.®ne year, with a 4% average for butter 
fat.""°—[E. A. H. 


calves 173 4 20¢c, 
livers 7 75 76 Yee, 





« 





535 bbls apples $1@ 
2.50, 642 bbls crab 
1.50@3, 254 bskts 
*, 109 bbls pears 




















Much ‘Interest in Jerseys 

A veritable wave of Jersey enthusiasm is sweeping 
over the country, to judge from tle mass of corre- 
spondence, inquiries, etc, flowing into the American 
Jersey cattle club at its headquarters, 324 West 23d 
street. New York city. The Jersey special train from 
Waterloo, Ia, to the National dairy show at Spring- 
field, Mass. this week. is arousing tremendous 
interest. Wherever it stops, the train is visited by 
large numbers of breeders, farmers and the general 
public. All show the keenest interest in the beautiful 
Jerseys which the tram carries, as well as the 
speeches by governors and experts 


Coming Events 


Place. date, time and character of meeting will he 
printed under this heading in one line without charge 
if the information reaches thie office two weeks or 
more before the meeting is to be held. and provided 
the meeting ts one of more than merely local town- 
thtp interest. Send in your notice ss much in 
advance as poasible 
Lexington county, > Oct 17-19 
York county. Rock Oct_17-20 
WN Y state dairymeni’s osm. Richfield Springs, 4 Z: 





t 21 

Salem pomona, Elmer, N F on 2h 
Normal institute. Whaca Y. Oct 26-28 
Farmers’ normal qunae. "bane, 5 ¥. Oct 26-28 
W Va Mate hort soc. Margamown, W Va, Jan 3 
a arbor dar, Pena. NY Oct 27 
Sa Oct 30-Now 8 


Annual farm bureau conference, Ithaca, N Y, 
Oct 30-Nov 2 


Md week, Baltimore, Md. Nov 14-18 
National grange meeting, Washington, DC, Nov 15-24 
"pate bes oe i Sertington, NJ i218 
ate soc, . Dec 12-14 
Fourth ry © on marketing and farm 
National corn Minneapolis, Minn, Dee 11-16 
New York sta state Sa on Albany. i3 18 


WN Y state assn unten Sewn agri socn, Albany, 


Jao Me. ho 
County agri socs, Albany. Jan 19 
N ¥ state assn co agri socs, Albany, N zr, - 

an 18, ’ 








AUCTIONEERS 


LEARN AUCTIONEERING 


At World’s Original and Greatest School and become 
independent with no capital invested. Every branch of 
the business taught in five weeks. Write today for free 
catalog. Jones Nat’l School of Auctioneering, 20 N 
Sacramento Blvd., Chicago. Tl. Carey M. Jones, Pres. 


HORSE BREEDERS & IMPORTERS 


The New York State 
Draft Horse 
Breeders Club 


offers registered draft stallions, all ages, at bargain 
prices. Can furnish grade two-year-old fillies, weight 
1200 to 1500 pounds, carlead lots. 


E. S. AKIN, 600 Walnut Ave., SYRACUSE, N.Y 











Pinehurst Shropshires 


We are offering very choice Ewes and 
Rams for foundation stock, also fitted 
flocks for State Fairs—it pays to buy 
the best. Send for catalogue. 

HENRY L. WARDWELL, 
Box 10, Springfield Center, N. Y. 


SHETLAND PONIES 


If it's Shetland Ponies we have The 
quality you went at aprice you are willing to 
pay Address Department D & ‘or catalog 


THE SHADYSIDE FARMS,NorthBenton,O 





Choice Regietered Percheron Weanling Colts 
shipped to you by express C. O From show stock 
werghing 1600 to 2000 ibs. Also stallions and mares 
in foal A few choice grade weanling colts. State wants 
F. STEWART, ESPYVILLE, PA, 


SHEEP BR EEDERS 


The Fillmore Farms 


Flock 











are offering from their noted Horned Dorset 
fitted show flocks. If interested. writs 


Cc. tT. BRETTELL, Mgr... BENNINGTON, VERMONT 





Registered Shropshires 
We have ‘ flrve wn ring vat for sale 
and a fe ei we 
ARTHUR S S, a STATION, N. ¥ 
20 ) Delaine Me srino Ewes, 
or Sale Fine wool rams and Shrop 
shire ram lambs. 
. M. ADAMS, EAGLE BRIDGE, N. Y. 





POULTRY BREEDERS 


Single White Leghorns 





Trapnested EXCLUSIVELY Pedigreed 
Breeding stock 25% off until November 1 If you 
Want good stock and @ square deal wi n please 
you Send for catalog 


CLOVERDALE POULTRY FARM 
- J. DeHart CORTLAND, N.Y 


CHICKS. $12.00 PER 100 


Silver an a White Wyandottes » and 
cocks, $2 ch P ekm and Rouer "io 5. § a $3 
each Aldnam Pr uliry Farm, R. 33, 1 nixvitle, Pa, 
| s. c Ww. LEGHORNS—He avy layers of large. white 
ec rearli pullets and cucke uob in 
prices quality onsidered Write 1 ur ¥ ts, 
Satisf. action guaranteed Just-A-Mere Farm, KE. K, 
Wolfe & Son, Prop’s, Box B, Col. X Roads, Pa 





| A few 





. Baby Chix White and 
From Teplora i Yorsss Brown Leghorne 
“White end Barred Rocks, FR { Reds and other 
varieties— Price on request) = Ducklings «and Indian 
anver breeding etock, aleo Bees and (Queens, 


Catalog ree 
DEROY TAYLOR CO, NEWARK, NEW YORK 


The Farmer’s favorite fowl {0 {28 
White Orpingtons, the heavy winter layers. H<¢« ont t val 
ues and a square deal guaranteed 

Stevens Reliable Yards, Box A, Lyons, N.Y 


Tom Barron S. C. W. Leghorns 


the world’s champion pedigree layers Some choice 
cockerets from our tigh-producing, trapnested |ieus, 
Order now. DAVID M. HAMMOND, Cortland, N. Y 

BO | MANY 1 ELF LEMENTS| enter into the shipping of 
eges by our advertisers and the hatching of same by 
our subscribers that the publishers of this paper cannot 
guarantee that exes shipped shall reach the buyer un- 
broken, nor can they guarantee the hatching of eggs. 
We shall continue to exercise the greatest care in 














allowing poultry and egg advertisers to use this paper, 
but our responsibility must end with that. 


_SWIN Lo BREEDERS 








LARGE PROL IFIC 


BERKSHIRES. 


Spring and Fall pigs. Boars ready for : 
service. Write your wants to 
HOOD FARM LOWELL, MASS. : 


sri : 








Bedminister Berks hires 


Herd sires, Rival’s Maiestic Boy, 146407. Meptor’s 
Masterpiece 2d, 195711, Artful Duke 50th, 168400, 
Let us quote you on a nice bred gilt, or a young 


boar, special price on a trio. 


BEDMINISTER FARMS. FAR HILLS, N. J. 


BERKSHIRES 


earling sows bred to Superb Lad, 
due to farrow in satya and August, $50 each. 
Young pigs $12.50 each 

a3 well as Onality”” onr motto 
KNOB HILL FARM, HONESDALE, PENN, 
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SWINE BREEDERS SWINE BREEDERS CATTLE BREEDERS CATTLE BREEDERS 
offere for sale 2 Berkshire boar pigs, born Apr. 7. Almost Time to Go 600 CO | | S 
1916. These pig# are nice individuals and well “ ‘ 
grown, Write for prices F. O. B. Rochester, N. Y. Tioga County Breeders’ Coming fresh in next three months. These 
W. 8. HINCHEY, P. O. 729, Rochester, N. ¥. S dA al poten: y ang rect yrs hore ages 
qupmemegesmmnents econ nnu young, in ne con on an arge pro- 
F I F T Y S H O AT S ducers, and will be sold at reasonable 
° prices. Tuberculin tested if desired. 
, | by our great herd boar Superb Lad. Far- Consignmen t Sale W. H. WICKHAM, MIDDLETOWN, N.Y. 
ollins | rowed in April and May. “Better Berk- 
e shires” for foundation animals. ° 
= CRYSTAL SPRING STOCK FARM October 18, 1916 Spot Farm Holsteins $15 
= Jersev Reds G. Smith & Sons, Props. Seelyville, Pa % Holstein heifer calves, $15 
| ’ & 60 HEAD 60 SR Gade ste dag habe 
h grade cows due reshen 
are sore : ]i c 7 — REGISTERED . . in Oct. and Nov. 40 high grade 
= more prolific bre ede i 0.1L C. AND Chester White Pigs Pure-Bred Holsteins selected from heifers, bred, $45 each. 17 reg- 
The sows are t etter milkers August and October farrow. Best strains. Prices right. acaial = istered heifers, 6 months to 1 
\ ~~ i WAYVILLE 10Y the good herds of Pennsylvania. Lots year old, $100 each. 2-year- 
and mothers than other EUGENE P, ROGERS ase sate of good breeding and individuality. a _ ee Regis- 
breeds. For grazing they : . Lots of A. R. O. stock and fine John C. Reagan, Tully, N. Y. t 
are unequalled Meadowview Berkshires | — young stuff, also lots of cows and \ 
= are large Berkshires. 150 for gale. Write your wants heifers bred a sires. Sale under V d k F a 
: Get Our today. VALLIE HAWKINS, FAWN GROVE, PA. management o n rkam rm I 
= ~ a rie Liverpool Sale & Pedigree Co.,Inc. Penn EGIS 7 im iy the on : 
_ New PIG BOOK LISTEN, HEAR YE , JUDGE § save ‘aa0'n sunt 
= Have y hy o Bag — pans red Tg Type Ly a Liverpool, N. Y. The best Be My i geagling 21-1b. daughter - 
: ’ ‘ China Pigs yet? hey are t ve Hog . s 
= Invaluable to any farmer Write forrprices, etc. G-S. HALL: FARMDALE, OMLO | = niga aging 17.355 ‘Ibs. with 4.20% fat, for f days.” He r 
= Full of govern: sent d ita of enna an sig igniter tea ro? five three-year-three-months-old daughters aver- p 
= } nm t ale ging 26.511 lbs. butter in 7 days qwith 4.65% fat W 
= the most practical sort. Ler e Engli lish Berkshire Swine and 105.129 Ibs. in 30 days with 4.27% fat. 
i P ‘ = Reg “— — the best types. Both sexes, not SAMOS A few of his bull calves for sale. From A. R.O. dams. Ic 
= It’s FREE—Write Today Fwy * "4 = “Select =| F.C. SOULH & SONS, - SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
= | HOME FARM, - - CENTER VALLEY, PA. | = elec _ = in 
: , : ES and = i. 
Arthur J. Collins & Son = | 
i = sT 
Box 10 aes, U6, & ‘BLUE RIBBON HERD|& Developing = GI JER N 5 E Y S - 
= | Large Yorkshire Swine =] the Jersey = 
amo MVMULIILUNUNULILLLAL 141444 itt HS | WIM, BAHE & SON , Onondaga Hill, N. Y. = Herd’’ = Dull calves of fine breeding and conformation for sale m 
oa | —-- = is the title of a practi- = - 
=> 5 
| | WOODLAND DAIRY FARM | = acces" ||| TAM WORTHS : 
E Chester W hite | Both Beato pn wf ty bl = f eS ee a Order your fall pigs now th 
: oth sexes. jest_of breeding. Prices reasonable. ire for your herd. Shows how to secure the five 1S. : 
W. E. BOWEN, F. SYRACUSE, N. Y. casential points every paying dairy cow must pos- = Lan ae IPSWICH, MASS. + 
and Lar e sess, Explains how to so feed and handle the 35 A 
g : oO I C Pi and service boars sired by Doe heifer calves as to develop greatest milk produc- 33 om 
| e ° igs 5333, that weighs 600 Ibs., and tion. Whether you are now breeding Jerseys = | : r he 
Y k h . B | am | nd good sows. Four sows farrowed 47 pigs in or not you need this booklet—it's free. Send = | : e : pl 
OrKshire Boars | erage cach Gutrantee fae weatment. | ES to-day, "Please mention this paper =|. Heifer Calves 
_ p pat ou West 234 St. New York cy A | by to four |e old, sired by Homestead : oe 
Ready for Immediate Service __ | Large Prolific Duroes Retis"sed,rurice | = 344 West 234 St, New York City {| | suvere triuam. No, luvees, Average sary of ne 
spring pigs. Breeding, quality, and prices right. Write UEYAUSQLEUNEUUNLSOUGFONLUUUUAUULEHSL i milk, 29.69 Ibs. butter, 7 days; 2414.95 lbs. milk. : b 
These are good large, vigorous = | for description agd prices. 118.03 Ibs. butter, 30 days. Dams of calves are u 
animals of correct type and i D. H. DREISBACH, Box75, Kingston, Ross Co.,O A a cows = large official records. Write m: 
conformation. : 
| Will offer .,o0® “" fe ] Purebred Registered _ BRADLEY FULLER, UTICA, N. ¥. te: 
HEART’S DELIGHT FARM ssf OM CL Compton Improver) OY SALE 
a WwW YORK | If you need # good herd boar, ask for prices. HO LSTE I N pu 
| CHAZY, NE Fire an 40 HOLSTEIN HEIFERS ea 
é ee thi 
i ; * | CA LE COMING 3 YEARS | 
Tami FAIRVIEW 1 FARM sal HAMPSHIRE BOARS One of the greatest Investigations among dairy 30 HOLSTEIN HEIFERS ric 
- | A fine boar ready for service now. Also boars six ome —_ — a ig A. | COMING 2 YEARS to 
i es 0 3 Senc () *j rimen ation. rof. e . 0 a a 
Sophie’s Tormentor Jerseys | months, ot, see... Send for free circular: pe | een Staton Pret ea Vout es | | 40 YOUNG SPRINGER COWS im 
** Production”* Our Watchword milk solids and fat than the cows of other E. J. BOWDISH ' 
For Sale X%q.14780"_ alt: dropred May 21. CaS per cunt mane Neeser Ot tan te Gasmesve J. » CORTLAND, NEW YORK “Dy 
Senne Gihe bull wiser dam Gnd wo anndinme aru West’s Big Type Duroc Hogs also give larger net returns for feed consumed.” to 
age 14,261 Ibs. 4 ozs. milk, 966 Ibs. 13 ozs. butter). | 220 Ibe. at 5 mos. 30 select March boars. Pigs ready In all dairy breed competitions where Holsteins ] 
Dam, Mascal 209561, started test June 1, 1916, and | % Sip June 1. A heed show sows and bred gilts. entered have been representative, they have pro- READY for b 
in three months has made 3277.9 Ibs. milk, 194.63 Ibs, | J- M. WEST. CYNTHIANA, OHIO duced a greater net profit for butter than any a) 
butter 85% fat. Her full sister, Lipsa 323967, has made other breed entered. There’s big money im the S ERV ICE 
6077.8 ibs. milk, 376 Ibs. 85% butter in 5% months e big “Black and White’ Holsteins. of : 
RAYMOND L, PIKE, MGR GENEVA, OHIO Ellenhurst Berkshires Send for Free Illustrated Descriptive Booklets. whose dam made 30 pounds of butter in 7 wit 
ra ~ May and June farrow. Large litters. Prices right. The Holstein-Friesian Association of America days oO. or phot 
° e L. C. TOMKINS, . . ELLENTON, PA. F. L. Houghton, Sec’y, Box 115, Brattleboro, Vt. Ad haa ~ MACE — eye y. 1 
Berkshires of Quality Sr ema aeae r ; N.Y, 2 
In this time of preparedness, PREPARE YOUR- egistere ester ite 1gs Sy Hitt a sus 
ILE ! i" “ ) t o uke 7 = nt ! l — 
SHLD eiting good som bred to Artful Duke || six and sight weeks old, $7 each, Young sevice Cwm | Oe Sale—39Q Head hes 
show boar. Service boars of all ages. Fall pigs |} "4 SCHOFELL, - ‘HEUVELTON, N. Y. EAST ° 120 high grade Holstein heifers, 1 to3 years oe 
te DE BF. | | petal neta ie cette ection RIVER Grade Holsteins old. 80 cows due to freshen this fall and - 
with quality ; : over 100 head of registered cows and 
PE hseens’” ter. Townsend Parma, New London, 0. uletoot Oogs FOR SALE heifers, and heifer calves, also a few bulls. a. 
i Oldest breeder in the state. Pedigreed stock for sale. 150 cows, extra high grades, due to freshen = J. R. FROST, _R. RK sr MUNNSVILLE, N. Y. Sir 
SAMUEL JOHNS, Box 198. WILMINGTON, 0. in August, oe a agg Ss wer 
° 2 proper t i = 
Large Berkshires at Highwood | —— —— —- 11,600 pounds of milk per year," ALL in calf = G Fi r 
Eight lected . fe with pig for fall to ooded bulls. os d 0. d 
litters by the service of ‘massive boars Many s the Registered Berkshires 30 cows just fresh; not @ poor =i é ney arm x Or — 
a themse! tt twelve t teen. > . 7 i t ilker i b ae : . 
Sins fe Nien ee nee crave © SRS | atataction cuaretend. Wits om mets g YS _ | im our herd, son of “Oxford Lad.” min 
H. C. & H. B, HARPENDING, Box 10, Dundee, } = ae te te calf to Cornu- = Cimete > tg | 6 a calf. a 
y = fs ill sell him for egistered f.0.b.cars. ac 
Ki d h DUROC JERSEY SWINE HICKORY RIDGE CHESTERS = ~ «*. grade heifer calves SS . gistered f.o.b.ca i 
INGCTNOOK = BREEDERS’ ASS’N | boars ready for service, sows open or bred to suit} = 5 {Cem SEC St., Syreceee, N.Y. 
Headuppetens in the cnet for comiatered shee k of all ages. susehenee y Fall plea all pigs cosiubened. . = Bell Phone 14, F. 5, Department O = bet 
Hest of breeding. | Free from disease. Pairs not related. © W 1 PRESTON SPRINGWATER, N.Y | = John B. Web: CG e 
M. Palmer, Sec-Treas., RFD Bx 15, Valatie, N. Y. , = John B. Webster, ortland, N. Y. S 
a — a = : = | REMARKABLE JERSEY BULL — 
CATTLE BREEDERS iii nin | toe Bere Settember Hh, 1916. A 
pede 51} L ny as ae -sear a aT onan Fee — not 
sire 0 whose records average 556.: 5 er, da 
emi : ire, Zam’ me 
1159.46 lbs. BUTTER, 27472.5 lbs. MILK IN I YEAR aS PR eR ve 
ie the average record of the dams of the 2 sires heading our herd pri nN g aie Farms jalonunis ta Price sta - desc 
We offer KING PONTIAC JOSEY 2d, Born January 19, 1915 Registered and High Grade nee a 
He ie 75% the blood of our two herd sires, being sired by King Pontiac Josey and out of a 19 Ib. junior . 7 ing 
3-year-old daughter of King Lunde Pontise Korndyke, Price $150. For full information address Holstein Cows and Heifers Riverside Stock Farm a 
. offers H. F, bull dy f rvice, a grandson of 
| E. H. KNAPP & SON, Greenwood Stock Farms, FABIUS, N. Y. an Wan a ee SR ae Paul Beets De Kol and the King of the Pontiacs. ical! 
vember. Also 100 two and three-year-old heifers Price $100. Write for pedigree to boin 
all in calf by registered bull. A. W. BROWN & SONS, WEST WINFIELD, N. Y. turn 
Also grade heifer calves two weeks to six for ; 
40 Registered Guernseys Must Be Sold 40} | gents ‘tia? write tor ‘irices”and description, BUYS serena ts 
by November ist, as | have sold my farm, including Holden 4th, the sire of the world’s record 2-year old 1915. ie Mar 
heifer and some of his get. 32 females, 8 bulls, also a few high grades. Every animal must be sold with- F. P. SAUNDERS & SON her full si 36. am made .17 —— . B. Al 
out reserve. Don’t stop to write, but come and make your own selection. Cortland New York iy 0 he "py My de § OO rive, 
ALFRED I. STUBB - - WEST SALEM, WIS, Pontiac Artis. E. 1. FOSTER, BARTON, N. Y. deal 
ivory B. Foster, Owego, N. ¥Y. Address Barton, N. Y. _ 
ee eee oe Lakeside Stock Farm| MAPLE_LAWN_ FARM |spLENDID BULL CALVES [ *” 
° 4 ~s 
Pure Bred Holstein Bull offers some caches, teed heifers, beller calves, ~~ Friesian CATTLE ow RF Ng By A Dg Agr Miss 
BR Januar 91 H ‘i by Aageie | YOund cows and bulls of the highest breeding, stock reducti le fi "alves Nei 
a — Lad 8th No. 7 " sis 31- Ib ‘con __ bred and registered and of high quality. and October. Obliged ny a - aes cet ee Sndiviguale, from tested my | 
of the great Aaggie Cornucopia Johanna Lad, sir FEF. A. POWELL stock for winter quarters. % Hol- dams. F. A. TINKER HERKIMER, N. Y- to r 
102 A. R. O. daughters. The dam of this bull co’'f ' -~ ° stein heifer calves, $10 to $15. i 
has a record of over 18 Ibs. butter in 7 days ’ 94 W. Genesee Street, Syracuse, New York express paid in lots of five. 12 Wha 
bull is more black than white, is a nice stro registered heifer calves, from six in a 
individual, and $50 will buy him if taken soon ng | to one rear ff. Holstein u a Hy 
. , een 0 sell. class regist uu —.. 
H. H.WHEELER, WEST WINFIELD,N )Y calves from $25 uw. 6 Ormsby Jane | Good individual, rm white. Grandson of King of ' “will 
‘mo woman : King, the only son of Ormsby Jane | Pontiacs, $35." Sabarama Farm, Baldwinsville. ¥ mod 
Fine | Buy Holsteins Now! | ¢ josie srs ue Aa SR ol Ee wall 
- — o lays) in service in my herd. A. cows an alk 
First Check $ Takes Him é heifers in calf to the King at reasonable prices. We TI 
me 125 vvcatnie 2 They increase in value every year. Extra fine lot of | have pleased others and will please you. Write for HOLSTEIN BULL CALVES Whic 
Born March 3d, 1916 = grade bull and heifer calves, 2 to 3-weeks olde Pry crated. literature and particulars. all sold. Will have several for sale after Hove. A tabl 
om Cc. W. ELLIS, JR., Maple Lawn Farm, Cortland, N. Y. | sii Korndyke Colantha Prince. A. R. 0. Da Phe 1e 
Sire is grandson of King of the Pontiacs and is Fresh Cows Springers H. H. BLAIR, WILLIAMSPORT. been 
from a twice aoe, lb dam Dam is an 18-! Yearlings Two Year- Olds ae "GC 
ee 6 6 OE Te-m. eee : BUTTER FAT BULL Holsiein-Friesian Bull ready for Aug. and Sert use, shak 
Hore is a Bargain in a Pure Bred Holstein Bull Two entire herds of Registered Holsteins Priced right. | For Sale—Two-year-old Holstein bull out of A. RB. 0. | weighing 800 Ibs. Price $100. Also two youngsters Geo 
STEVENS BROTHERS CO., LIVERPOOL, N. Y. | | Peti*tered stock of all ages and k ne a oo Bend at ‘siaer and oor, dana tor wa PnO8., who 
. eve a Ne Se GF ’ m overstocked. cheap. b & 
Sar seeteraae cm, | 2+ A. LEACH CORTLAND, N.Y.) MONTEZUMA FARM,  - SAVANNAH, N. ¥, | Ideal Dairy Farm, Canton, St. Lawrence Co., X. ¥- Sh 
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Another Man’s Shoes 


An exciting mystery story — By Victor Bridges 









Shooting Ducks---XVI 
gxcmseesy HAT is good,” said 
Maurice heartily. 





“With four guns we 
ought to get some fine 
sport.” I was inclined 
to agree with him; but 
any observation that I 
might have made to 
this effect was cut short by Sir George 
Vane, who promptly took the opening 
afforded by the mention of-ducks to 
plunge into another ancient and, this 
time, rather obscene tale. 

We listened courteously until the 
ordeal was over, and then Maurice 
suggested a move into the billiard 
roor. Here we found Miss York 
practising strokes with some skill, 
while Aunt Mary and Lady Baradell 
looked on. 

“T've got to go out a minute and 
interview the keeper,” said Maurice. 
“Suppose you four have a game of 
snooker till I come back. I sha’n’t be 
very long, am Vane will score for you.” 

The suggestion filled me with a mo- 
mentary uneasiness. As it happens, I 
am rather above the average as a 
snooker-player, three years’ constant 
practice in Buenos Aires with some of 
the most accomplished sharpers in the 
world having left a decidedly bene- 
ficial effect on my game. 

On the other hand, I had no idea 
how Northcote played, or whether he 
played at all. 

Captain York relieved my embar- 
rassment. 

“If I remember rightly, Northcote,” 
he said, “you’re a bit of a dab at this 
business. I think _I’d better play with 
my sister.” 

“That’s very polite to me,” 
tested Lady Baradell, laughing. 

“Don’t you worry, Lady Baradell,” 
put in Maurice; “you'll beat them 
easily. Stuart never loses at any- 
thing.” 

Guessing that in the back of Mau- 
rice’s mind this last remark referred 
to my dealings with Francis, I smiled 
inwardly to myself. 

“T'll try and do my best,” I said; 
“but that’s rather a large compliment 
to live up to.” 

Maurice went out, and, placing the 
balls, we settled down to the game. 
Thanks to a really ingenious display 
of strategy on my part, it provided us 
with a thrilling contest. 

Strange Complications 

I played just well enough to keep 
our side ahead, without arousing any 
suspicions that I was not doing my 
best. York and his sister were both 
good, steady second-raters, while my 
partner’s contiibutions consisted of 
occasional and very dazzling flukes. 

It was after one of these that York 
Observed, laughing: “If I didn’t know 
Sir Charles I should say that you 
were unlucky in love.” 

As he spoke I was just chalking 
Lady Baradell’s cue, and for the frac- 
tion of a second her hand touched 
mine. 

“I don’t think I am,” she said, with 
& curious smile. 

It might have been a coincidence, 
but, somehow or other, the incident 
left me feeling a little uncomfortable. 

My peace of mind was not restored 
by observing that on several occa- 
Sions afterward, when the others were 
Not looking, Lady Baradell favored 
me with a smile which nothing but 
the most mule-headed modesty could 
describe as lacking in kindness. It 
Seemed as though I had stumbled all 
unwittingly into another and exceed- 
ingly embarrassing complication. 

However, I played on  philosoph- 
ically until the game ended, af which 
Point in the proceedings Maurice re- 
turncd. We then abandoned snooker 
for a five-handed game of pool, during 
Which Sir George Vane and Aunt 
Mary solaced themselves with picquet. 
At half past tem some drinks ar- 
Tived on a tray, and after we had 
dealt with them Aunt Mary hazarded 
the opinion that bed seemed to her 
a sound proposition. 

“And so say all of us,” chimed in 
Miss York, politely suppressing an 
Mcipient yawn. “EI can hardly keep 
my eyes open, We'll leave you men 
to ruin yourselves over bridge, or 
whatever horrible vices you indulge 
in after we've gone.” 

.. My viee,”. retorted her brother, 

Will take the short form of one 
Modest little eigaret. Lady Baradell 
ars d me off my legs this afternoon.” 
mente was a general laugh, during 
‘ 7, Maurice stepped forward to the 
able to light the candles, which had 
een brought in with the drinks. 
te. ‘00d night,” said Lady Baradell, 
ra aking hands with York and Sir 

eorge. 
who isn’t ti |, after. : 

She carne aehiaie sss to on. 


pro- 


“I believe I am the only one ' 
” ~ ne pores. holding. out her hands. 


“Good night, Mr Northcote’; then, 
so softly that they only reached my 
ears, she added the two words, “au 
revoir.” 

It was a situation which most men 
wculd have received with enthusiasm, 
but personally I derived no joy at all 
from it. However, I returned the lit- 
tle private pressure of her hand and 
said, “Good night, Lady Baradell,” in 
my most amiable manner. : 

Under the circumstances, I could 
scarcely do anything else! 

I dont think I played a very prom- 
inent part in the half-hour’s conver- 
sation that followed. The other men, 
if I remember rightly, were discussing 
the prospects of various horses in the 
October handicaps. 

Apart from the fact that I know 
nothing, and care less, about English 
racing, my thoughts were busy on a 
sporting topic of an altogether more 
delicate nature. It may perhaps seem 
a little strange that I should have 
allowed such an affair to embarrass 
me (Billy would have shrieked with 
mirth at the very idea), hut, since [, 
had met Mercia, my previous views 
on certain matters had undergone a 
change, and as far as I could see, the 
result promised to be awkward! 

Maurice, who had glanced at me 
rather curiously once or twice, even- 
tually asked me whether I was feeling 
sleepy. . 

“I’m about ready for bed,” I ad- 
mitted. “I was up till some unholy 
hour last night at Sangatte’s.” 

“T’m with you,” joined in York. 
“We'll let Vane and Furnivall settle 
the Cambridgeshire between them.” 

We took our candles and, bidding 
the others good night, left the billiard 
room. I parted from York at the top 
of the staircase, and, passing Lady 
Baradell’s room, turned into my own, 
and shut the door behind me. 

It was a warm moonlight night, and 
I opened my window wide and leaned 
out for some time before beginning 
to undress. I still felt worried and a 
little apprehensive. 

The proverbial statement about “a 


my best efforts at being pleasant 
should have failed to convince Lady 
Baradell that my feelings toward her 
had not changed. 

People do not as a rule choose quite 
such unconventional hours for calling 
except with the expectation of consid. 
erably more enthusiastic welcome than 
I was prepared to offer. 

I saw suspicion and anger gathering 
Slowly in her face, and finally she 
stepped back and clenched her hands. 

“Why are you trying to deceive 
me?” she broke out passionately 
“There is someone else. Tell me the 
truth, Stuart, at once.” 

The truth being exactly what I didn’t 
want to tell her, I remained in a state 
of embarraxsed silence. 

“Oh, there’s no need for you to 
speak,” she added bitterly. “I know 
you too well.” 

Then rage—murderous, ungovern- 
able rage—flamed suddenly into her 
eyes. 

“You fool! Do you think I am the 
sort of woman to be picked up and 
thrown aside at a man’s whim? Did 
you imagine for one single moment 
that you could deceive me?” 

“No,” I admitted sadly, “I didn’t.” 

She laughed—an unpleasant, mirth- 
less laugh—and, throwing back her 
hair, stared me full in the face like 
some splendid tigress. 

“T love you, Stuart,” she said stead- 
ily; “I love you as I don’t think many 
women have loved men; but I will see 
you dead before I let another woman 
have you.” 

Then, without another word, she 
turned and left the room. 

I stood for a moment where I was, 
looking at the door. I felt rather like 
a man who had unwittingly touched 
off a dynamite cartridge. 

Whatever might be the precise value 
of Lady Baradell’s last threat, I knew 
that I had managed to make an en- 
emy more dangerous than any North- 
cote had already bequeathed me. With 
a heartfelt deliberation I cursed my 
double and all his works. Somewhat 
relieved by this outbreak, I again re- 
tired to bed. As a sleeping draft, how- 
ever, I found that Lady Baradell was 


woman scorned” appeared to me a 4 distinct failure. 
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DO) SNOOP OHNE 


This Is My Duty 


To use what gifts I have as 
best I may; 
To help some weaker brother 
where I can; 
To be as blameless at the close 
of day 
As when the duties of the 
day began; 
To do without complaint what 
must be done; 
To grant my rival all that 
may be just; 
To win through kindness all 
that may be won; 
To fight with knightly valor } 
when I must. -§ 
— S$. E. Kiser : 
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very mild way of expressing what 
Lady Baradell’s emotions would prob- 
ably be under a similar provocation. 
I hoped *some instinct would tell 
Mercia what I was risking on her ac- 
count. 

At last, however, the beauty of the 
garden, bathed as it was in_ great 
spaces of silver and shadow, gradually 
began to soothe-my mind into a state 
of sleepy tranquillity. 

Finally, with a little yawn, I dis- 
missed Lady Baradell and all the other 
complications that surrounded me to 
their proper place, and, drawing down 
the blind, undressed and got into bed. 

I think it must have been the light 
that kept me awake, for I generally 
go to sleep at once. 

As it was, I lay for some time in a 
kind of drowsy semiconsciousness that 
was just stealing into slumber, when 
a faint sound suddenly brought me up. 
alert and open-eyed. In a moment I 
had jumped out of bed.and opened 
the door of my room quietly. 

In the pale gleam of the moonshine 
I saw Lady Baradell in the hall, 

She was wearing a long blue silk 
dressing. gown, her feet were bare, 


and her bronze hair floated down over . 


her shoulders. I must admit she 
looked wonderfully attractive. 

As the door opened noiselessly she 
glided toward me, a laughing gleam 
of triumph in her eyes. 

“Ah, Stuart, Stuart!” she whis-. 


suppose it was inevitable that even 


For a couple of hours at least I 
must have tossed about restiessly, 
turning over in my mind every aspect 
of this new development which threat. 
ened to complicate still further my al- 
ready harassed path. Indeed, it was 
only sheer physical fatigue that at last 
closed my eyes in a welcome uncon- 
sciousness, 

Sleep, however brief, always has the 
excellent effect of restoring me to my 
natural cheerfulness. 

The morning sun was blazing into 
my room through the open window, 
and a discreet-looking man _ servant 
was laying out my bath. 

“Would _ like it hot or cold, sir?” 
he inquired. 

“Cold, this weather, I think,” said 
I, “What time is breakfast?” 

“Nine o’clock, sir. It’s just gone a 
quarter to eight now.” 

‘““Good.” I observed approvingly. 

This gave me plenty of time to 
make my toilet like a gentleman and 
get out and see Billy in the roadway 
before joining the rest of the party 
over their eggs and bacon. 

It was exactly half past, by the 
clock on the mantelpiece, as I left my 
room. I went downstairs quietly and 
quickly, for I had no wish to run into 
Maurice or anyone else, and made my 
way across the garden and out through 
a small side gate into the main road. 

The birds were singing gaily in the 
hedges, and out of a blue sky the sun 
shone down with the most comforting 
warmth. As the Yankees say, I “felt 
good"’—distinctly good. 

Billy was sitting on a bank just 
round the first corner, smoking his 
pipe. He waved me a cheerful greet- 
ing. 

“They’ve not scragged you in the 
night, then,” he said with satisfaction, 

“On the contrary, Billy,’’ I said, “TI 
have met with nothing but affection 
and kindness.” 

IT seated myself 
sniffed critfeally. 

“T don’t think much of your ’baccy,” 
I added. 

“It’s the Plough’s best,” retorted 
Billy. “You're getting swelled head.” 

Then he slapped me on the shoulder. 

“Jack,” he said, “I’ve found my job 
in life—I can give Sherlock Holmes 
two stone and put him out in the first 
round.” 

Billy was not given to boasting, so 
I looked at him with interest. 

“Proceed, William,” I said encour- 
agingly. 

He stuffed the ’baccy down with his 
thumb and chuckled to himself. 

“Last night,” he began, “I did a bit 
of scouting. I thought it would be 
just as well to sniff around and see 
how the land lay; so, as soon as I'd 
had some grub, I tootled along hére as 
far as the a . I hung about outside 
for a bit, taking my bearings, and 


beside him and 





then, as there wasn’t anybody about, I 
dropped in over the hedge and tracked 
up through the shrubbery till I got to 


the house. I'd been there about ten 
minutes, squatting down under a bush, 
when who should come up the drive 
but your old dot-and-carry-one 
friend!” 

“Who?” I inquired. 

“Why, the chap who doctored your 
butler’s drink. At least, it was exactly 
like your description of him. A big, 
ugly, lopsided beggar he was, with one 
shoulder about an inch higher than 
the other.” 

“Go on, Billy,” I said. 
ting exciting.” 

“Well, he crawled up in a hang-dog 
sort of way and sat down on the bal- 
ustrade, just in front of where I was 
hiding. I thought he was expecting 
somebody, and, sure enough, he hadn't 
been there many minutes when out 
came a fellow in evening dress—your 
cousin, I should reckon, by the cut of 
his jib.” 

“Maurice did take a little air after 


“This is get. 


dinner,” I observed. “He said he 
wanted to see the keeper.” 
“Did he?” drawled Billy. “Well, 


he saw him all right. They stood there 
jawing for the best part of twenty 
mintues, and all about you, my son.” 
“Was it interesting?” I asked. 
‘What I heard was, but I only got 
on to about every tenth word, They 
were doing the whispering act most of 
the time. Seemed to me they were 


. fixing up something for today—some- 


thing about you and the sea-wall, as 
far as I could get it.” 

I nodded. 

“There’s going to be an accident at 
our shooting party this afternoon, un- 
less I'm much mistaken,” I said, 

‘“Looks like it,” answered Billy 
grimly. “‘They seemed cursedly pleased 
with themselves, anyhow. The only 
other thing I heard was about your 
girl with the pistol—what’s her name? 
—Mercia.” 

“Mercia!” 
they saying about her 

Billy grinned in a very aggravating 
manner. 

“T like to see you getting interetsed, 
Jack,” he said. 

Then, removing his pipe, he knocked 
out the ashes against the bank. 


I echoed. “What were 


or 


“Billy,” I said, “you're playing with 
death. Get on.” 

“I only heard her name,” he 
chuckled. ‘“‘The lopsided gentleman 


and repeated it about 
four times. I think he was annoyed 
with her over something, from the 
way he was speaking. Your cousin 
seemed to be rubbing it in” 

A sudden uneasiness about Mercia’s 
safety flashed through my mind. I 
had excellent proof that we were deal- 
ing with a pretty reckless gang, and 
if it was known that she had warned 
me against coming to Ashton she 
might well be in as grave danger as 
myself. 

Billy evidently read my thoughts. 

“T think she’s all right at present,” 
he said, “for the simple reason that 
the whole gang seem to be hot on 
your track. I’ve not told you the best 
part yet, Jack. I’ve actually had the 
luck to run ’em to earth.” 

He sat back and looked at me 
proudly. 

“By jove, Billy!” I cried. “You're 
a wonder! How did you do it?” 

“Well, after the little confab was 
over, and your cousin had cleared off 
into the house, I gave old Dot-and- 
carry-one time to get back into the 
road, and then I followed him. TI had 
to give him a couple of hundred yards 
or so, or he might have tumbled to 
it. He went straight back to Wood- 
ford, and, as luck would have it, I 
was just in time to see him turn into 
a pub—not the Plough; another one 
this side of it. I followed him in and 
found him shifting raw brandy. He's 
a dago right enough—there's no ques- 
tion about it.” 

“Did you speak to him?” IT asked, 


[Continued Next Week.] 


trotted it out 





Extravagant 

She was the youngest of eight chil- 
dren in a minister’s family, and as his 
salary was not large she already had 
learned that there were many things 
the family could not have. One day 
her father told her that she had a 
new baby sister. 

“Well, papa,” she said bravely, “I 
suppose it's all right, but it seems to 
me there were alot of things we 
needed more.”—[{ Pittsburgh Dis. 
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All New, Attractive and Simple to Fashion (See Description on Page 25) 
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October 14, 1916 


Appie Day Recipes 

There a®e many varieties of apples 
for cooking te choose fram and many 
ways of cookimg them, but a very 
great deal depends om the way they 
ave cooked, whether they are pala- 
table eating or mot. Im makimg apple 
sauce, they are frequently cut up im a 
careless Imammer, put imto a tim sauce- 
pan om the stove, stewed and sweet- 
ened im a haphazard fashion and 
dished with some pertions cooked 
lumps. The 


careful howseKeeper om the other 
Rand, takes these same appies, puts 
them imto an ecarthkemware pudding. 
dish, adds sugar according to the tart- 
ness of the fruit, a very little water, 
@ bit of stick cinmamron; and after 
covering closely with a plate, cooks 
the apples slowly in the sugar and 
their own juice, until the fruit turns 
red and the liquor forms a delicious 
jelly, that has all the taste and aroma 
of the fruit in it 

Apples should always be cooked in 
an enameled or earthenware utensil 
and stirred with either a wooden or 
agateware spoon. It is also economy 
te quarter apples before paring them, 
for these reasons: They are easier 
handled, they can be pared thinner 
(the finest flavor is next to the skin), 
amd bruises 
out better. Probably with the excep- 
tion of sauce, the apple is cooked in 
the form of pie more frequently than 
im any other way. This dish when 
eceoked to perfection should not be 
cooked im an ordinary pie plate; but 
in one quite deep. The apples should 
be juicy and spicy, generous in quan- 
tity, the sugar and nutmeg used liber- 
ally and then covered with a light, 
flaky crust, that is cooked until crisp 
and brown. 

The following recipes, many of 
them now appearing for the first time 
in print are suggested to the house- 
wife as the best methods of serving 
this most popular: fali fruit. 

FueD APPLE PIk&s—Prepare a spicy 
apple sauce and drain thoroughly. For 
the crust, take ene ctip ef milk, half 
a cup of sugar, ene egg, a pinch of 
salt. two tablespoons of melted butter, 
two heaping teaspoons. of baking pow- 
der and enough sifted flour to make 
a dough that cam be handled. Roll 
out on the pastry board into a thin 
sheet, cut out with a saucer, put a 
spoonful of the prepared apple in the 
middle, turn over, wet the edges and 
press firmly together. Fry in deep, 
hot fat to a golden brown, drain for 
a moment or two on brown pezper, 
dust thickly with powdered sugar and 
a little ground cinnamon and serve 
hot. 

APPLE RICE PUDDING—Mix together, 
one cup of boiled rice, six finely 
chopped, peeled apples and add one 
pint of milk, one cup of sugar, the 
beaten yolks of three eggs, a tiny 
Pinch of salt and the juice and grated 
yellow rind of one lemon. Turn into a 
buttered earthenware baking dish 
and bake im a moderate oven for 30 
minutes. Whip the egg whites very 
stiffly, add two tablespoons of pow- 
dered sugar, spread over the pudding 
and returm to the oven until delicately 
browned. Serve cold. 

ArPLE FoaM—Pare .and cut into 
Pieces, six tart, juicy apples and cook 
until very soft im as little water as 
possible te keep them from burning. 
Sweeten to taste during the last five 
minutes of cookimg and when cooled, 
Press through a sieve. Add a tiny 
Pinch of salt, one teaspoon of vanilla 
extract and turn the mixture into a 
large mixing bowl. Mix in one table- 
Spoon of powdered gelatin that has 
been dissolved in a quarter of a cup 
of hot water and with an egg beater, 
whip as light as possible. Have in 
readiness the stifly whipped whites of 
two eggs and a cup of double cream 
that has been beaten solid. Fold these 
into the fruit and gelatin and continue 
to beat for four or five minutes. Heap 
in a glass dish, set on the ice and 
Serve thoroughly i —£V. Cc. Si 


\ cus P P 
Boys’ and Girls’ Work in Ohio 

Early in the spring plans were made 
for enlisting the boys and girls of 
Portage county in ame or more coun- 
try-life activities, and the improve- 
Ment association offered 3100 to be 
&iven as prizes, 

Six lines of work were proposed: 
Record of the feed given, and the 
Production ef twe cows; the feeding 
of two pigs for rapidity and economy 
of gain, the feeding of a. ffock of hens 
for high egg yield amd economy of 
Production; skill in baking; sewing 
and canning. Over 20@ enlisted in the 
Various kinds of work. Prof E. R. 
Wise of Rootstown was by 
the college of agriculture to assist m 
Maintaining the imterest of the boys 
and girls in the work undertaken. 
Exhibits of products and records as 
required by the rules of the contests 
Were called for im-connection with the 

oFtage county fair. 

Many of those whe entered felf out 
at. some stage of the work, but what- 
ever work was dome doubtless: de- 
Velaped seme interest in the work un- 

friaken and gave some definite 


, it. 
Aside from the development of seif- 





and specks cam be taken. 


reliance on the part of the young 
people engaging in the work an im- 

tant service was rendered to their 
seHiors in establishing some definite 
data which would serve as a basi. for 
general practice. 

A large number of the farmers of 
the eounty had very indefinite ideas as 
to. the feed cost of their flocks of poul- 
try for a year, and even less definite 
knowledge as tr their production. 
Very many farmers believe farm poul- 
try never pay for their feed. They 
suffer them to stay about the place 
just because the wife imsists upon it. 

There were many spring pigs in the 
county that have not been half fed 


because their owners did not believe ° 


it would pay to buy grains and- feed 
them liberally. They had ne definite 
data bearing upon the proposition, 
but they had a notion that pigs and 
poultry will not pay for purchased 
feeds. 

Here is what some of the boys and 
girls learned in this sumnier’s club 
work: Waldo Krafts bought two pigs 
April 22d at eight weeks of age, pay- 
ing $6 for them. They weighed at 
that time 64 pounds. He provided a 
small plot of rape pasture for them. 
Everything else they had was pur- 
chased at market prices. Up to tle 
opening of the fair they had consumed 
569 pounds ear corn, 150 pounds 
hominy meal, 250 pounds middlings, 
60 pounds ground rye, 40 gallons of 
skimmed milk and 50 pounds of tank- 
age. The actual cost of these was 
$15.55. The pigs weighed at the fair 
ground 40344 pounds at practically 
six months of age. Their gain in 
weight was therefere made ai a cost 
of a trifle ever four cents a pound. 

Harold Dundon bought two pigs 
from the same litter April 25 for $6. 
They weighed 68 pounds. Up te Au- 
gust 1 he fed only middlings made 
into a slop with water and skimmed 
milk when he could get it. They were 
fed in a small pen, but let out in the 
surrounding yard occasionally to 
graze. During August eorn was 
gradually substituted for middlings. 
They weighed at the fair 375 pounds. 
They ate 600 pounds middlings, 260 
pounds corn, and 70 gallons of milk. 
The actual cost of the feed was $13.05. 
Thus the gain cost 45 cents per 
pound. 

Frank Dundon took two pigs born 
May 5 and weaned at seven weeks of 
age. They were confined in a small 
pen and fed middlings, milk and corn 
and had some grass cut and fed to 
them. From June 20 to Aug 29 they 
consumed 225 pounds middlings, 150 
pounds ear corn and 140 gallons of 
milk. Valuing the middlings at $1.50 
per 100 pounds the feed cost $5.37 or 
4.2 cents per pound of gain. 


The Poultry Contest 


The results of the work with poul- 
try made quite as good a showing. 
Harry Gower of Rootstown kept a 
record with 43 hens from January 1 
up to date of the fair. But as the rules 
called for a record from April 1, that 
portion only is given. He fed them 
7% bushels corn, 7% of wheat and 
2% of oats and 60 cents worth 
of oyster shell, making a _ total 
cost for feed of $16.05. They 
produced in that time 310 dozen eggs, 
thus making a feed cost of practically 
5 cents per dozen. They produced 
86% eggs each in 148 days. 

Ruther Behner of Edinburg kept a 
record on a flock averaging about 75 
for the same period. She fed 27% 
bushels corn, 22 bushels cats, 1 bushel 
wheat and $6.00 worth of dry mash, 
including meat scrap. They also had 
some skimmed milk, amount not re- 
ported. But some young chicks. were 
fed out of the same feed. 

Her flock produced 597 dozen eggs, 
94 per hen, at a feed cost of about 6 
cents a dozen. 





Your New Clothes 


Whether you need several new gar~ 
ments or just a single one, this fall, 
yeu will find on the page of patterns, 
something to please your taste. 

80538—Misses’ Dress 

Cut in sizes 14 to 20 years. A de- 
ecidedly original model, having the 
quality known as “style” charmingly 
expressed and with the overeffect 
cleverly introduted. The one-piece 
blouse bedy has long sleeves with frill 
finish and a lovely collar. Buttons 
trim the lower bodice im novel outline. 

9013—LBadies” Dressing Sacque 

€ut in sizes 34 to 41 inches bust 
measure. The picture tells that the de- 
signer has the ri idea of what a 
really eomfartable dressing sacque is 
like. The garment is cut in a becom- 
ing length with the front ends meet- 
ing at the center. There is m choice 
of plain or full sleeve and twe styles 
of eolars. 

8024—Ladies’ Waist 


Cut im sizes 36 to 44 imehes Bast 
measure. For practical purposes, this 
je a waist that will give full measure 
of satisfaction. Contrasting geeds are 
used to face the fronts that roll hack 
to form “point revers,” and the brond 
eellar is in matching tene. The full 
length sleeves are gathered inte band 


cuffs. 
8052—Ladies’ Shirtwaist 
Cut im sizes 36 to 42 inches bust 
measure. The unusual in poures a 


shown in. this. ving 
those Nittfe @iffereneces that mark it 


apart from the regular style. It is cut 
quite full and has the upper edges of 
the fronts gathered. The deep cape, 
headed by a turnover collar of con- 
trasting goods, has muah fashion value 
but may be omitted. 
802S—Ladies’ Waist 
Cut in sizes 36 to 42 inches bust 
measure. This waist with surplice 
closing just sparkles with smartness. 
A simple but interesting style.is shown 
in the illustration by rolling the fronts 
their full length adding covered 
buttons where the collar joins. A full 
length sleeve is finished with a wide 
roll cuff of the collar material. 
8019—Misses’ Dress 
Cut in sizes 14 to 20 years. This 
one-piece frock is designed especially 
for misses and small women. There is 
a full length panel back and front. 
The sleeves extending to neck edge give 
added interest to the model. While the 
combination idea*is most effectively car- 
ried out. all one material may be 
employed with excellent results. 
7975—Ladies’ Shirtwaist 
Cut in sizes 34 to 44 inches’ bust 
measure. The new waist shown in the 
illustration is made with a vest front 
and has a deep, square collar in cone 
trasting color, with fringe following 
its edge. The sleeves are gathered into 
point cuffs that cerrespond. 
8022—Ladies’ Waist 
Cut in sizes 36 to 42 inches bust 
measure. A very fetching waist on the 
asque order, buttoned at back. The 
nteresting features are an exceedingly 
well eut collar, novel sleeves stylist 
cuffed, and the strap girdle buttoning 
to the side front. The neck may be 
filled in with net. lace or a square of 
the material or left open, as pictured. 
8543—Child’s Dress 
Cut in sizes 4 to 10 years. This pic- 
tures a little dress in biue linene with 
collar, cuffs and belt of poplin. The 
effect is very pleasing, but you may 
choose other combinations for an at- 
tractive dress. Being in one piece from 
the shoulder to the lower edge and hav- 
ing front closing, you know at once 
that it is easy to make, adjust and re- 


move. 
8049——Ladies’ Bedingote 
Cut in sizes 36 to 42 inches bust 
measure. At the very pinnacle of fash- 
ion is the redingote this season, and 
you are sure to like the admirable 
model pictured. The vest front treat- 
ment of the body part, which has much 
of the fitted effect, is very smart. The 
collar, of course, plays an important 
role and the cuffs are in fabric and 
color to match the collar. The skirt is 
in three gores. 
8020—Ladies’ Skirt 
Cut in sizes 24 to 32 inches waist 
measure. Inspiration of new lines and 
clever ideas brought oyt this design, 
a skirt intended for wear with an after- 
noon blouse. The front panel extend- 
ing the full length is very effective and 
is formed of the material in the yoke 
that reaches to hip depth, and to which 
the skirt section is gathered at the 
back and sides, as pictured. 
8040—Ladies’ House Dress 
Cut in sizes 36 to 42 inches bust 
measure. Of notable newness is this 
house dress design. In front the waist 
is lapped in surplice style. the ends_be- 
ing brought through slashes around to 
the back for fastening. With this 
treatment the waist forms its own point 
peplum over a separate skirt cut in 
three gores, with a _ slightly raised 
waistline and plenty of fullness for 
are and style. 
8045—Child’s Dress 
Cut in sizes 2, 4, 6 and 8 years. A 
pain but pretty little dress, blending 
light and dark color goods effectively 
and with novelty in the collar. A _ fac- 
ing is stitched underneath the front 
where the frock laces after slipping on 
over the head. A belt brings the ful- 
ness of the skirt section into graceful 
folds, 
8031—Ladies’ Dress 
Cut in sizes 36 to 42 inches bust 
measure. A model having’ plenty of 
utility value. A handsome collar is 
displayed in contrasting goods and adds 
style to the blouse, which is gathered 
to shoulder yokes and which has a 
decorative front closing. 
8051—Girls’ Coat 
Cut in sizes 2. 4, 6 and 8 years. If 
you will make this coat for your daugh+ 
ter, she will be very much pleased, for 
the neck line is extended at one side to 
yoke depth, where with excellent effect 
the closing is made with a single large 
button. Also the fitted body part is 
joined to a three-piece skirt section af 
voluminous cut and with a ripple to 
rival that of your owm new coat, 


8009—Ladies’ Apron 
Cut in sizes 36, 40 amd 44 inches bust 
measure. Neatness and smart style 
characterize this serviceahle garment 
which is cut im one piece and adjusted 
that eross and button 
over to tke shoulder fronts. The 
straight front is adorned with a shaped 
pocket ef gued size at either side. 
30¢4%—Giris” Dress 
Cut im sizes 4 to D0 years. This illus- 
tration shews a little dress of simple 
long-waisted effect, with side front clos- 
Ing-waisted effect, with side frnt clos- 
ing amd the —_- plaite? medel, The 
always fashi 


eontrasting goods 


for the collar. cuffs and belt makes 
other Se as. but a2 bow 


goaT—Boys’ Suit 
Cut im sizes 2. ¢ and @ years. Very 
much style this season is the Kus- 
sian t for a small boy. The one pic- 
a plaited back attached to a 
So at the front the double- 
| effect is eleverly suggested by 
introducime a tuck and trimming with 

covered Buttons as shown. 


go0as-—Girls” Eussian. Blouse Dress 
Cut im sizes 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. A 


very attractive design im the service- 
abie Russian blouse effect for a schooi- 


fhe 
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girl is pictured. A touch of newnes# 
is given by the button trimming of the 
shaped front, where it laps the side 
fronts, while a box plait draws atten- 
tin to the back; the collar and tie in 
contrasting colors lend smartness. 


8014—Ladies’ Apron 


Cut in sizes 36,.40 and 44 inches bust 
2 Neatness is stam all over 
this apron—a _ straight front, half 
belted model, buttoned at the back and 
given smartness with cape effect 
sieeves. Contrasting goods to finish the 
neck brings out its novel outline, and 
also adds to the pocket in the right 
front; the sleeve ends show the same 
treatment. 
8050—Ladies’ Skirt 


Cut in sizes 24 to 32 inches waist 
measure. The newest fashion is shown 
in this dressy model—a two-piece skirt 
with the straight line front, the popular 
side yokes in contrasting goods, and 
with the sides laid in cartridge plaits. 
A slightly raised waistline gives the 
grace of line desired and the lower 
edge is in fascinating flare. 

8042—Ladies’ Apron 

Cut in sizes 36 to 42 inches bust 
measure. A smarter or more comfort- 
able model for housework would be 
hard to find. Cut in one piece this 
apron offers good protection for the 
dress and there is just the right touch 
of irimming given with contrasting 
goods for the yoke, neck, sleeve finish, 
belt, pocket, and full length front band. 

8047—Ladies’ Skirt 

Cut in sizes 24 to 30 inches waist 
measure. This is a very dressy and 
very fashionable skirt with its four 
gores joined to shaped yokes, and hav- 
ing the sides laid in plaiits. If pre- 
ferred the yokes and gores may be of all 
one material but the skirt is very at- 
tractive as pictured, 

8011—Ladies’ House Dress 

Cut in sizes 34 to 44 inches. bust 
measure. A thoroughly up-to-date 
serviceable garment is shown in the 
picture with a tuck-in each front and 
left front closing with button decora- 
tion to yoke depth. The neck finishes 
without a collar, but the sleeves are 
cuffed with contrasting goods. 

8015—Maternity Gown 

Cut in gizes 34 to 44 inches bust 
measure. To add to its comfort-giving 
qualities, the sides of body and sleeves 
are im one picce in this dress, and there 
is a body lining with darts in each 
front and the front edges finished with 
eyelets for lacing so that the garment 
adjusts itself to changing figure and 
still preserves the normal appearance. 

Price of any of the above patterns 
10 cents each. Order by number from 
our Fashion Department, care of this 
paper. 


RANGES I { 

To try in your own home 380 days free, no matter where 
you live. " Show your friends. Send it back at our ex- 
pense if you do not want to keep it. Hundreds of thou- 
sands in daily use. Perfect bakers, efficient heaters, made 
of high grade material, beautifully finished, smooth de- 

oa 1 sign, guaranteed for years b 
a our Two Million Dollar Bond. 

Ask your dealers to show 
you Hoosier Stoves. Write 
for our big free book show- 
ing photographs, describing 
9 assortment of sizes 
and designs to select from, 
explaining our free trial. 
Send postal today. Write 
and address 
plainly. No obligations. 


HOOSIER STOVE Co, 
147 State St., Marion, Ind. 


That Protect and Pay 
Send Sketch or Model for 
Search. Books and Advice 


free. Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, Washington, 9, C 



























EARN A Fine Camera and complete out 
CAMERA fit for selling 20 Large Colored 
af Art & Religious Pictures 20 nkgm 

@ Beautiful Post Cards at l0cents each. SatiefactionGuar- 
anteed or money returned. Order your choice today. 
GATES MFG. CO., Dept. i] . CHICAGO 








The Manufacture of 


ICE CREAMS 
AND ICES 


By 
J.-H. Frandsen and E. A. Markham 


This is a new book which treats the sub- 
ject of ice cream making in an interesting, 
practical and comprehensive manner. 

The enormous growth of this industry, as 
well as the need for an authoritative book 
on this subject, have prompted the autlrors 
to prepare this volume. 

It should be of vital interest to all ice 
cream makers, dairymen and dairy students. 
Everything of importance concerning this in- 
dustry has been included and the matter is 
arranged in a clear, practical way. It will 

y. th 


? 


be w as an authority 
on the subject. 

The following are the main subjects dis- 
cussed in this book: The Cream Supply, 
Pasteurization and Its Effect on Quality and 
Swell; The Use of Condensed Milk, Milk 
Powders, and Homogenized Cream; Stabi- 
lizers—Their Uses in Iee Cream; Flavoring 
Materials—Sources and Preparation; Pre- 
paring. the Ice Cream Mixture; A Simple, 
Easy and Understandable Classification of 
Ice Cream and Ices; Ice Cream Formulas, 
Including Detaited Information for the Mak 
ing of Each Class of Ice Creams, Ices and 
Sherbets; The Freezing Proeess; Mechanical 
Refrigeration; The Ice Cream Factory—lIts 
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Location and Equipment; Factory Manage 
ment; By-Products and Side Lines; Ice 
Cream Making as a Site Line for the Small 
Creamery. 

Profusely illustrated. 325 pages: 542 #8 
inches. Net $2.00. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
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= Home and Community Betterment 
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PALNDAEAAL ETE 


Mine Own in winter, others in 
summer when all outdoors is avail- 
THORNTON able. We wear practical gowns and 
aprons and dress our children in 
school clothes for this is a good-time 
affair and not a dress parade. The 
distributing element of clothes, has 
not reached us, although our mem- 
bers vary greatly in their degrees of 
wealth in worldly goods. 
Where does the good time come in? 


houses entertain 


lL. M. 
A little lad, a little 
Beneath a greenwood tree, 
Their laughing eyes are pleasure wise 
And both are fair to see. 
watch them fondly, proudly, for 
They both belong to me. 


lass, 


A little lad, a little lass, 
They play at life, and I 


Can only smile a greeting as Well, from the first we have tried to 
pass them gravely by; guard against gossip. We have some 
Play is real to little folks clever musicians, but a piano is not 
Icre sorrows cloud Life’s sky. available in every home. One home 


owns a talking machine and a fine 
selection of records. As new ones are 
being added constantly to the collec- 
tion, whenever we go there music is 
sure to be a prominent feature of the 
program. Many who came inclined to 
scoff at canned music had gone away 
feeling as soon as they could afford 
it one should be added to the equip- 
ment of their house for their own 
enjoyment and to educate their and 
their family’s musical taste. 

A visitor in the neighborhood gave 
us an evening of classical piano selec- 
tions in August. We refreshed our 


A little lad, a little lass, 
Five years and nearly three 

Since first they drifted to my arms 
To cheer and comfort me. 

And all Life’s skies are sunny since 
I've known their comradery. 





The Social Side of Farm Life 
SISTER JANE, OHIO 

The people in our community are 

mainly those with growing children, 

ranging in ages from six months to 

15 years. We are a wide-awake pro- 


gressive set of farmers and we cherish — # . tees . ciben 
the idea of a rural social life for our- at Minny Pg and omitted the 
selves and our children, rather than 5 7. 

. Png , March 17 we had a program of 


rush to town, to movies and 


a giddy 
whenever the need 


ice cream parlors Irish songs, and had written contests, 


found in magazines, and pertaining to 


i ttle recreation is felt. - A . 
“ So pang yee great need we have the patron saint of Ireland. We sel- 
evolved a little organization, as yet 0m sive oe but a tiny clay pipe 
- : was awarded. 

nameless, with no officers, with but S oes : no 
two committees, one for “eats” and , A spelling contest was much en- 
one to decide as to the character or Joved. The leader named a Ictter and 
each meeting and the place of meet- each player in turn added a letter un- 
til some word was spelled, the player 


ing le t eac th and try to 7 . 
ing. We meet each month an : who added the final letter then being 









gun, and the game proceeds until all 
are “down.” 

Another stunt is to eat a doughnut, 
without the aid of the hands, satd 
doughnut to be 


inches of string from a small cord 


clothesline. Several should play at 
one time. Try this for pure merri- 
ment. Choose your players into two 


equal sides, and provide two neck- 
ties. At a signal the captain of each 
side ties it around his neck in a bow, 
claps his hands three times, unties it, 
and passes it to the next in line, who 
repeats. The tie which reaches the 
end of the line first proclaims the 
winning side. 

Each member in our social club has 
the privilege of providing games and 
stunts so we are on the lookout all 
through the month. Little children 
play “hide the button,” etc. 

There are eight families in this at 


present, and 14 children. It is one 
place a mother can take her little 
ones and enjoy an evening. Lectures, 
eencerts, and in many cases, church 


attendance are out of the question for 
the mother with little ones. The 
fathers enjoy it also, at least we never 
have to coax them to attend. 

For September we have a corn and 
potato bake and weiner roast, the 
mén to serve as cooks, and the festivi- 
ties to take place in a newly built 
wash house. That whole evening will 
spell fun. 

October—well, a Halloween party, 
of course, and it is on in a wide, 
old-fashioned farmhouse built nearly 
a hundred years ago. Just the place 
for ghosts and elves. The program 
will be the usual Halloween stunts 
and the menu, new cider, pumpkin 
pie, doughnuts, pickles, brown bread 

Organize your neighborhood and 
co-operation and good _ will, peace 
and happiness will prevail there. 
and coffee. 





To Brighten Silver—Purchase a few 
bits of aluminum from a motor 
garage where repairs are made, if no 
shop selling metals is to be found, and 
place them in an enamel or porcelain 
saucepan. Add two quarts of boiling 
water and two heaping teaspoons of 
washing soda. Lay in the sliver to be 
brightened, peing sure that some of 
it rests on the bottom of the vessel 


in contact with the aluminum, and let 
stand five minutes. Rinse in clear 
warm water and wipe dry. It will 


look like new.—[L. M. Thornton. 
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Here’s Furnace 
Comfort at Re- 
tail Stove Cost 


Mail a pont or letter today for 
our new ik telling about the pope 
ular Kalamazoo Pipeless Furnace. § 

big money saver. Lowin ' 
ae te Install—a Strictly 


pay freight. 360 days’ ap 
$100,000 ‘Genaniak ‘ 
Ask for Catalog No. woe é 


Kalamazoo Stove Co., Mfrs, 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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Direct to You 
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S0c Quality U OF FEE 


Direct from Wholesaler. Fresh off the Roaster 


5 LBS. FOR $] 


Delivered free within 300 miles by parcel post 
10 Lbs. DELIVERED FREE 1000 Miles 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded 
GILLIES COFFEE Co. 


Park Place and_ Weshin: ington St Street. New York 
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serv ’ cipal holiday of that , os 
observe the princi} —_ ‘down. A new word was then be- 
month. 

Our January meeting was an old- ——_-— 


fashioned surprise with oysters on the 
menu. Our Valentine social was a sur- 
prise in one way for each lady was 
asked to bring but one article of food 
(in a covered dish), yet enough of it 
to serve about 25 people. 

Our hostess let it be understood 
that she would serve creamed pota- 
toes, bread, butter and coffee, but the 
rest of the supper was a mystery. It 
turned out well, for when the covers 
were lifted we found we had 
cold ham garnished with pickles, 
baked beans, a huge kettle of beef 
noodles, cream puffs, cocoanut rice 
pudding, doughnuts and stuffed dates. 

Allow me to state that our meet- 
ings are held on Friday night during 
the school year and that we serve the 
supper at about 7.30, for we don’t be- 
lieve in late suppers for children. 
Since we usually break up by 11.30, 
the children get the lost sleep made up 
ere lessons come on Monday 

For St Patrick's day we had hand- 
painted invitations decorated with 
shamrocks, thanks to a clever young 
lady in our crowd. As a usual thing 
we use the telephone for all com- 
munications and aim for little or no 
expense aside from the supper. The 
St Patrick menu was pork and “pra- 
ties,”’ the latter baked in the jackets 
and most delicious Creamed peas | |} 
were served, and the heaviness of the 
meat course offset by the light dessert 
of tapioca custard and cookies. Trail 
ing vines of green and a potted plant 
decorated the table and brought us 
thoughts of the Emerald Isle. 

Our April meeting was held at a 
home whose good cheer is not 
bounded by the sire of the house. 
Knowing it would be impossible to set 
a table, we served a hot, lap lunch, 
Many of us go without supper so we 
aim for a substantial meal with light 
dessert. 

We usually 
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celebrate Decoration 
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day by going to a nearby pleasure | |/# 
ground where we fish and have a pic- if 
nic dinner In a very busy season we il 
go in the early evening and have sup- | 
per instead. The lunch differs from 
the usual picnic lunch in that each 


will take but one thing, thus do- 
usual cramming in 
order to taste so much, and the ac- 
companying waste of good food. Our 
“eats” committee makes the menu and 
assigns each one a certain portion to 
prepare. This so lightens the burden 
tht ~o housewife is too busy to pre- 
pare for ‘he social. 


lady 
ine away with the 





For s future time we are plan- y 
ning a poverty social when we will ig 
wear our old clothes and impose Ry 


emal!i fines for jewelry, etc. 

Yes, we meet all throveh the hot 
months, but serve omly ice cream and 
cake, or lemonace and wafers, since 
the early supper is impractical when 
farmers are busy. 

Those who have 
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The world’s 


7 greatest artists 


true to life! 


The artists you want to hear in your home are the noted singers and 
musicians who are the favorites of the music-loving public; 
reason of their exceptional brilliance are universally recognized as the 
world’s greatest artists. 

Their performances in your home are all due to the wonderful 
achievements of one instrument—the Victrola. 
have chosen the Victrola as the only instrument capable of bringing 
their superb art into the home in all its natural beauty. 
they make Victor Records exclusively. 


Any Victor dealer will gladly show you the complete line of Victors and Victrolas 
—$10 to $400—and play the music you know and like best. Write to us for catalogs. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S.A. 


| 

| 
Important warning. Victor Records can be safely and satisfac- | 
torily played only with Victor Needles or Tungs-tone Stylus on | 
Victors or Victrolas. Victor Records cannot be safely played on 
| 


Master's Voice.” 
tifying 








machines with jeweled or other reproducing points. 


New Victor Records demonstrated at 
all dealers on the 28th of each month 


To insure Victor quality, always look for the famous trademark, “His 
IS a TW A 
label on all genuine Victrolas and Victor Records. 
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Victrola XVI, $200 
Victrola XVI, electric, $250 


Mahogany or oak 
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The artists themselves 
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Orange Judd Service Bureau 


@ill serve you free by private 
. ister igen 


: claim, with all the papers about it and stamps 


ist, showing th pa Dp - 2 
gcriber; or, if not such, you will be entitled 
to this free service by becoming a subscriber. 
Hi 


Yes, All Are Reliable 


Do you think the advertisement of 
Atlas farm powder found on Page 11 
of your issue for September 9 is re- 
liable, and would it be advisable to 
preak up land .which has a clay ‘sub- 
soil in the manner described?—IL. J. 
Bouzie. 

Certainly that explosive is reliable 
and all right. The same is true of the 
Atlas powder company of Wilmington, 
Del, which manufactures, sells and 
a@ivertises the Atlas farm powder. 
Bach and every advertiser in each and 
every issue of Orange Judd American 
Agriculturist-is reliable and can be de- 
pended upon. That fact is ascertained, 
yerified and insured before any adver-* 
tisement is admitted to the advertis- 
ing columns of American Agriculturist. 
The publishers go still further, for 
Orange Judd company absolutely guar- 
antees to each and every subscriber 
the reliability of each and every ad- 
vertiser. This is done by our formal, 
Jegal and ironclad contract between 
the publisher and each subscriber. It 
gppears in the fine print at the top of 
the editorial page in each and every is- 
sue of this paper, and reads as foil- 
lows : 


OUR GUARANTEE—We posi- 
tively guarantee that each ad- 
vertiser in this issue of Orange 
Judd American Agriculturist is 
reliable: We agrec to refund to 
any subscriber the purchase 
price of any article advertised 
herein if found not to be as ad- 
vertised. To take advantage of 
this guarantee, our subscribers 
MUST always state in talking 
with or writing to any of our 
advertisers: “I saw your adv 
in the old reliable Orange 
in the old reliable Orange Judd 
American Agriculturist.” We 
are not responsible for claims 
against individuals or firms ad- 
judicated bankrupt, or whose 
estates are in receiver's hands, 
or against whom bankruptcy or 
receivership . proceedings are 
pending. 

Please note that, to get the fullest 
benefit of this guarantee and to insure 
the best service And best prices from 
any advertiser, it is only necessary for 
the subscriber to say, each and every 
time he writes to such advertiser, “I 
saw your ady in the old reliable 
Orange J'dd American Agriculturist. 








Why so Much Egg Trouble ? 
“What has been the experience of 
others with J. W. Meloney & Co, com- 
mission dealers:in eggs, formerly at 36 
Harrison street, now at 8 Harrison 
street, New York city? < 

F.S. P. complains at receiving from. 
this firm returns which he thought 
were S or 10 cents per dozen less. than 
they should have been. L. E.. M. 
waited a month, but got-no.returns for 
118 pounds of hens amd cockérels; who 
we took it up tMe firm promptly re- 
mitted, explaining that the coops “‘were 
given to a truckman to deliver to a 
customer; instead of delivery, he stole 
and sold them.” M. G. S. holds ex- 
Press receipt for two cases eggs shipped 
them April 24, 1916; express cleaim 
4gent reports he holds consignee’s sig- 
Mature for the shipment without ex- 
ception, but we have not yet been ad- 
vised of payment. 

L. M. W. shipped two crates of eggs, 
but received pay for only one, Meloney 

ing that the other was not re- 
ceived by them, and although this } 
case has been in hand since July 1, it 
is not yet adjusted. In another case, 
one Wayland Smith made a shipment 
of eggs and the check for it is Glaimed 
to have been sent to the wrong Smith. 
After another month’s delay, Meloney 
not reported to us the result of his 
investigation. F. A. S. or M. E. 8. 
Shipped them eggs. August 15 they 
Wrote us that if the express can prove 
delivery. they would pay for same, but 
on this writing they have not reported 

° Us on it, although we wrote them 
August 26, ana@ M. E. S. has com- 
ve within a few days of not yet 
ts mee received the pay. ‘The concern 

nded and Ticensed. 





MW we received full payment for the 

= illed by the New York and Penn- 

a nia railroad. Many thanks for 

No r service.—[Clayton Nelson, R D 
’ Oswayo, Pa. 
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Orange Judd 75t Anniversary 
Cut Price Offer to Our Readers 


The business of Orange Judd Company is now closing 
its seventy-fifth year. To celebrate this, the most 


wonderful achievement in agriculture, we 
will until midnight, Nov. 30, 1916, 
accept subscriptions to 


American Agriculturist 


at the Special Cut Price of 


2 Years for $1.00 


New subscriptions will be accepted for TWO years for $1.00. 
Old subscriptions may be renewed TWO years from the present 
expiration date for only $1.00. . 


Subscriptions not yet expired may be paid TWO years ahead of the 
present expiration date for only $1.00. 


No premiums, books, presents or other inducements will be allowed 
with any subscriptions sent in under this offer. 


Every subscriber, new or renewal, who accepts this TWO year for 
$1.00 anniversary offer becomes a member of the Orange Judd 
Service Bureau and is entitled to all its benefits, free of charge. 


$1.00. a Year after November 30, 1916 


This 75th Anniversary Cut Price Offer of two years for $1.00 will 
positively be withdrawn midnight November 30, 1916. No sub- 
scription will be accepted or entered at less than $1.00 a year if 
mailed or postmarked after November 30, 1916. 


Save Money—Send $1.00 Now—Renew Your American 
Agriculturist Subscription Two Years Today 


Remit by coin, stamps, personal check, registered letter or money 
order, whichever is most convenient, but be sure to get the 
money to us before the time limit expires on this offer. 

Send your money and order to 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 315 Fourth Avenue, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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A Whale for Work 


Sleeve-Valve Motor 








@. When it comes to pulling long 
hard hills with twisting, turning 
country roads— 


@_ When it comes down to real 
work, day in and day out, month 
after month, year after year—: 


@ The Willys-Knight is the one 
type of motor that can stand up 
and deliver—never weakening 
but getting stronger all the time. 


@ It’s the sleeve-valve motor — the 
Willys-Knight motor — a whale 
for work—and always at it. 


a Carbon doesn’t hurt it— valves 
can’t get out of adjustment—so 
you say good-bye to the two chief 
causes of motor layups, when 
you get a Willys-Knight. 


@. It will pile up thousands upon 
thousands of miles more running 
than you can get out of any other 
type of motor. ° 


@ And the last miles will be better 
than the first. 


€| The motor almost never needs 
go to the shop- 


@ That’s a vital advantage to the 
man who doesn’t live on a paved 
Street next door to the garage. 


@ Besides all the tremendous ad- 
vantages of the Willys-Knight 
motor for everyday work in any 
kind of weather on every kind of 
road, the Willys-Knight has 
everything else you could ask in 
a strictly up-to-date motor car. 


@ Style—beauty— 
«. Comfort-—conveniences. 


@ Is there any doubt in your mind 
about what car belongs on the 
farm? There’s only one answer— 


q@ It’s the Willys-Knight—the beau- 
tiful car with the work-motor. 


@ See the Overland dealer—he'll 


show you the simple mechanical 


reasons for the greater power, 
durability and economy of the 
Willys-Knight motor. 


a Get right down to business with 
him—go to the bottom of this 
motor question—get a Willys- 
Knight and know the satisfaction 
no other motor car can give you. 
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